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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS, CHRISTMAS MDCCCCXV. 





CIVILIZATION AND 
CLIMATE. By ELLSWORTH 
HUNTINGTON, Ph.D. 

Author of “The Pulse of Asia.” 


Mr. Huntington has mapped 
the civilization of the world 
and has mapped its climate. He 
shows not only that the most 
advanced people are those living 
in the most changeable and 
therefore the most stimulatire 
climate, but, applying his dis- 
coveries to history, he sho» 
that the nations which advanc 
and then fell back, such as the 
Peruvians, the Greeks, and the 
nations of Palestine, enjoyed a 
climate at the time of their pre- 
eminence which they no longer 
have. 8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt 
top. 333 pages. Diagrams. 
Appendix. Index. Price $2.50 
net, postpaid. 








Two Volumes of American Verse 
SAPPHO IN LEVKAS AND 

OTHER POEMS. By WILLIAM 

ALEXANDER PERCY. 

Mr. Percy is a poet of promise. He 
writes with unusual purity and _ re- 
straint, showing at once a mature insight 
into the psychology and ethics of pas- 
sion and the high purpose of a young 
poet. 12mo. Board binding. 118 pages. 
Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


THE MIDDLE MILES AnD 
OTHER POEMS. By LEE ON 


DODD 


Couched in musical language, with a | 


depth of earnestness, a keen but kin!) 
observation of life, and, at times, a deli- 
cate humor, these poems possess a charm 
and inherent worth which reward the 
reader in a degree not equalled by much 
of our contemporary poetry. 12mo. 105 
pages. Paper binding, 50 cents net; 
board binding, 75 cents net, postpaid. 








THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF TENNYSON FROM 


1809 TO 1850. By the late 

THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., 

L.H.D. Edited with an introduction, 
WILBUR L. CROSS, Ph.D., Editor 
the Yale Resiew. 


This new biographical ma- 
terial concerning Tennyson is 
drawn from the memoirs, cor 


respendence, and critical litera- 
ture of the period, of whic 
n seems have escaped 

r Lounsbury. In this, 
th ithor's last work, his wit, 


humer, and keen observation 


appear in all the freshness that 
characterized the life of Cooper, 
written early in his literary 
career. 8vo. Cloth binding. 
Gilt top. 500 pages. Index. 
Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 














“If we must be ocean liners all day, plodding between unknown and monotonous ports, 
at least we may be tramp steamers at night, cargoed with strange stuffs 
and trafficking for lonely and unvisited seas.” 





SOME CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS. By REV. 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D 

Bishop Burnet, in his History of His Own Time, 
writes of Sir Harry Vane, that he belonged “ to the 
sect called ‘ Seekers’, as being satisfied with no form 
of opinion yet extant, but waiting for future discov- 
eries.”” It is for “ seekers” that the author has restated 
a few essential Christian convictions in terms that are 
intelligible and persuasive to persons who have felt the 
force of the various intellectual movements of recent 
years. (Second printing.) 12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt 
top. 22 pages. Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. By GEORGE 
WHARTON PEPPER 


This volume contains the first Lyman Beecher Lectures to be delivered by a 
layman. Mr. Edwin C. Dargan says of it in the Homiletic Review :— 


“The work reveals a strong and highly cultured 
mind, clear and solid thinking, facility and charm of 
expression, and a winsome and brotherly spirit. The 
occasional direct or implied criticism of preachers is ever 
kindly, never trenchant, and invariably just. * * * 
The counsels given are eminently wise and true, 
pointed by common sense and weighted by keen obser- 
vation and careful thought.” 

(Second printing.) 8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 
207 pages. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 








JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD. By CHARLES S. 
BROOKS. _ Illustrated with thirty woodcuts by Allen Lewis 
These Essays possess at once rare bookish 

flavor, keen if whimsical insight, and a happy 

pictorial power. 

The author possesses the unusual gift of being 
able to write charmingly on simple subjects, find- 
ing his appeal in the happy turn he is able to 
give to homely things. The book is illustrated 
from wood blocks cut by Allen Lewis, who has 
been markedly successful in reproducing the spirit 
of the Essays. 

Readers of the New Republic will recall the 
delightful style of Mr. Brooks’ “ The Decline 
of Night Caps,” which forms one of the essays 
of this volume. 8vo. Board binding. 140 pages. 
30 woodcuts. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 


UNDERCURRENTS IN AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS. By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, Ph.D., LLD., 
President of Yale University. 

“Represents an order of political thinking and writ- 
ing of which in the United States to-day there are too 
few examples.”—Springfield Republican. 

(Second printing.) 12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt 
top. 185 pages. Index. Price $1.35 net, postpaid. 


THE LIBERTY OF CITIZENSHIP. By HON. 
SAMUEL W. McCALL, LL.D. 


“ Here is a book that must be ranked with the best 
of Fiske, and Walter Raleigh's classic on the early 
English voyages.”—Boston Transcript. 

12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 134 pages. Price 
$1.15 net, postpaid. 


ETHICS IN SERVICE. By WILLIAM HOWARD 
TAFT, LL.D., D.C 


Mr. Taft hie am welcome assistance to that 
movement for better ethics which is one of the most 
promising omens of the history that we are making 
to-day. 12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 101 pages. 
Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 
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The 
Military Obligation 
of Citizenship 


By Major-General LEONARD WOOD, 


U.S. A. 


President 
of Princeton 


JOHN GRIER 


Preface by I 
University 


HIBBEN 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


reviewing this book for we Princeton 
Alumni Weekly says: 

‘I wish that this book could be circu- 
lated not only through our colleges, but 
through all ranks of good American citi- 
zens. General Wood deals in facts and 
uses words to represent facts; and he 
has translated his words into deeds. 
The lesson he seeks to teach is the les- 
son of all others most important for 
this nation to learn.” 


* Deserving of a place with the six best 
books that have been published since July 
23, 1914.""—Baltimore Sun. 

“This litthe volume is, in substance, the 
nation’s case for preparedness. General 
Wood's terse yet cogent argument from his- 
tory, his enlightening contrasts of present 
with past conditions, and his resolute en- 
deavor to eliminate all suspicion of vain- 
glory or jingoism render his work practically 
a manual of i patriotism.”—Philadelphia 
North American. 


“ Naturally his views will not be received 
with favor by the more extreme peace advo- 
cates, but it is a safe assumption that they 
will be accepted as mogeents and sensible, 
those 





even if debatable, by who view the 
question dispassionately.” ; 
publican. 

Illustrated, cloth Tic. net, by mail SOc. 


The Mikado: Institu- 
tion and Person 


A STUDY OF THE INTERNAL POLITICAL 
FORCES OF JAPAN 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


From ancient documents, from mod- 
ern records, and from his own observa- 
tions and studies, Wr. Griffis contracts 
a view of Japan, of the Japanese, and 
of the salient features of their history, 
their institutions, and their problems of 
the present and future. 


“Dr. Griffis’s vivid interpretation of the 
significance of the man and the office appears 
at a moment when the atte ntion of the world 
is directed at both capacities.’"—Springfield 
Republican. 


“Dr. Griffis has written a history of 
Mikadoism that is as entertaining as it is 
comprehensive, and his life story of Mutsu- 
hito, Man of Peace, must be counted as one 
of the most interesting biographical writings 
of the year.”—Baltimore Sun. 

356 pages, cloth, $1.50 net, by mail $1.58. 





Suggestions for Christmas Giving 


Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men 
By aac 2 GRANT CONKLIN, Professor of Biology in Princeton 
l \ niversity. 

‘It is a scholarly survey of the subject with attention 
accuracy and an avoidance of difficult technical terms. The 
will perhaps be most interested in the author’s views of eugenics.” 
field Republican. 

DAS pages, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net, by mail $2.10 


Government of the Canal Zone 
By GEORGE W. GOETHALS, Governor of the Canal Zone 
‘** Here we have the story of a wonderful development told in a succinct 
and readable way. To the average American seeking information for in- 
formation’s sake, this book will be valuable. It has the virtue of brevity 
and inexpensiveness.”—Book News Monthly. 
110 pages, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net, by mail $1.06. 


Mediaeval Church Vaulting 


By CLARENCE WARD, Assistant Professor of Architecture, 
College, and Lecturer on Architecture, Princeton University. 
This volume, published November 20, 1915, is the fifth to appear in the 

Princeton Monographs in Art and Archology. 

A knowledge of vaulting is essential for the thorough student of 
Mediwval Architecture. What has been gathered from authorities here and 
abroad and from a study of the monuments themselves, has been classified 
and discussed in a systematic manner in this book. The hundred attractive 
illustrations are in large measure from photographs taken by the author or 
purchased in Europe. 

204 pages, 4to, cloth, 93 illustrations, $4.00 net, by mail $4.10. 


Luca della Robbia 
By ALLAN MARQUAND, 
( niversity. 
This volume, 
and Archeology, presents a Catalogue 
Rob big a. 
‘It is an admirably complete and scholarly monograph on one of the 
most charming phases of Italian Art that can be read with interest by the 





to scientific 
general reader 
—S pring- 


Rutgers 


Professor of Art and Archa@ology in Princeton 


the third of the Princeton Series of Monographs in Art 
Raissoné of the works of Luca della 


neophyte and must be taken as an authority by the student.”"—New York 
Sun, 
326 pages, quarto, 186 illustrations, cloth, bored, $7.50 net, by mail $7.62. 


The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913 


ty JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell University, and 

Minister to Greece and Montenegro, 1912-13. 

“ President Schurman follows the history of The Balkans through 1912 
and 1913 and makes plain the underlying causes for the present disturbance.” 
—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

156 pages, 12mo, cloth, maps, $1.00 net, by mail $1.06. 


Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of Rome 
By CHARLES R. MORBY, Assistant Professor of Art and Archeology in 

Princeton University. 

A publication of drawings contained in the collection of Cassiana Dal 
Pozzo, now in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 

‘The author displays a close familiarity with the works of these early 
artists in pigment and mosaic, and has succeeded in producing a valuable 
monograph upon this some what unusual es "—-Boston Transcript. 

S4 pages, 4to, 24 illustrations, cloth, $2.00 net, by mail $2.08. 


The Scotch-Irish in America 
By HENRY JONES FORD, Professor of Politics in Princeton University. 

“It is an interesting narrative becase it discloses the continuity of 
thought and motives of the people from Scotland through Ireland to the 
United States. . Professor Ford has arranged his material in logical 
fashion and in good literary style. It will appeal to a large portion of the 
American public.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

616 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net, by mail $2.10. 
Biblical Libraries 
By ERNEST CUSHING 
versity. 

Mr. Richardson's diligence has gathered materia] from the works of 
archeologists, epigraphists, Egyptologists, and others, to fill a book of more 
than two hundred pages, and a score and a half of helpful illustrations are 
interspersed. The work is well done.”—The Dial. 

268 pages, 16mo, 30 plates, cloth, $1.25 net, by mail $1.33. 


Virginia Under the Stuarts 
By THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER, Assistant Professor of History, Prince- 
ton University. 
“Sets the facts before the reader in a manner that makes his history 
fascinating reading.”-—Boston Transcript. 
284 pages, Svo, maps, cloth, $1.50 net, by mail $1.58. 


RICHARDSON, Librarian of Princeton Uni- 
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“A Wonderful and Extraordinary Book” 


H. G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


By the author of ‘‘ Marriage,” “The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc. 


“Displays the best that is in Wells as a thinker, as a critic of man, as a student of social and political crises, 
and—most of all—as a novelist.'"—Boston Transcript. 

“A noble, even a consecrated work. . . . The fine product of one of the brightest, best-balanced, most 
honest minds of our time.’’— N. Y. Globe. Fifth Edition Now Ready. $1.50 





The Best New Books for Presentation 





THE STAR ROVER 
Jack London’s New Novel 
“Jack London has done something original, and 
done it supremely well. It must stand with 
the best of this author’s works.’’— N. Y. Times. 


Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 


THE LIFE of HENRY CODMAN POTTER 
Seventh Bishop of New York 
By George Hodges 
Bishop Potter was the friend of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. His story is the story of a man who 
touched life at many points, and was part of every 
important recent movement in Democracy. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


THE WAY OF MARTHA AND 
THE WAY OF MARY 


Stephen Graham’s New Book on Russia 
A book revealing the true heart and mind of Russia 
by one who has lived with the people and knows 
their strange and beautiful country. 


Illustrated. $2.00 


DEAL WOODS 
Latta Griswold’s New Book for Boys 
The fourth of Mr. Griswold’s famous “Deal” stories, 
and one which will certainly win the approbation 
of many boy readers, for it is full of vigor and the 
wholesome excitement of school life. 


Illustrated. $1.25 
SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


Edgar Lee Masters’ Novel in Verse 
“An American ‘Comedie Humaine,’ brings more 
characters into its pages than any American novel. 
: . Takes its place among the masterpieces 
which are not of a time or a locality.’”—Boston 


Transcript. Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50 





OLD DELABOLE 
Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel 
‘“Compounded of a rare imagination and stern real- 
ity. . . . The essence of humanity as it lives in 
the world at large.”—Boston Transcript. $1.50 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF NAPOLEON 
His Life and Its Famous Scenes 
By James Morgan 
Not an “‘arm-chair”’ life of Napoleon, but a real, 
vivid, human account of his career, written by one 
who has followed his footsteps from Corsica to St. 
Helena. Unusually Illustrated. $2.50 


THE LIFE OF CLARA BARTON 
“The Angel of the Battlefield” 
By Percy H. Epler 
The life-story of a truly great woman, written by a 
personal friend and supplemented with the most 
interesting facts from her diaries, correspondence, 
lectures and addresses. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE KINGDOM of the WINDING ROAD 
Cornelia Meigs’ New Story for Children 
This fanciful story of a wandering beggar and his 
penny flute—in reality a wonderful magical pipe— 
has an inescapable charm and beauty that will win 

the hearts of children. 


Colored Illustrations. $1.25 


THE NEW POETRY 
The Modern Poets in Leather Bindings 
The works of John Masefield, Rabinranath Tagore, 
Alfred Noves, Sara Teasdale, Vachel Lindsay, Ed- 
gar Lee Masters, Thomas Walsh, John G. Neihardt, 
and others, in beautiful leather bindings, suitable for 
presentation. Send for list. Each Volume, $1.50 





WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 


A FAR COUNTRY *53''stee"S ae 
By the author of “The Inside of the Cup,” ‘Richard Carvel,” etc. 


‘No one can afford to miss reading ‘A Far Country,’ or, reading it, can fail to be interested. The themes Mr. 
Churchill handles are the big themes confronting all America, and through his characters he indicates ener- 


gies and_ developments that are nation-wide.’-— N. Y. Times. 


Illustrated. $1.50 





Send for the Macmillan Catalogue of Holiday Books—it contains over three hundred titles, covering 


every department of literature. 


Ask at the bookstore for new books published by The Macmillan Company 
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government in Berlin is the real offender. Probably 
that is the reason why information is being refused, 
} ontents but it will prove to be a far more conclusive reason 
: ) 4 Why the information should be furnished. By ask- 
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to approve the recall of Attachés Boy-Ed 

and von Papen, because of a general con- 
viction that the patriotic activities of those gentle- 
men have been carried on without any very punctili- 
ous respect for the laws of the United States. But 
its approval will be mitigated by its disappointment 
in having been refused by the administration any 
information as to the way in which they have of- 
fended. The President doubtless has good reason 
for refusing information to the German govern- 
ment which that government already possesses, but 
it is to be hoped that he will not continue for long 
to refuse it to the American people. This is a 
grave business, and public opinion is entitled to 
know what the exigencies and hazards of the situa- 
tion are. Any acts by Captain Boy-Ed and Count 
von Papen contrary to the American law must have 
been known to the German Ambassador and must 
presumably have been authorized by the German 
governmert. If offenses have been committed, the 


\ MERICAN public opinion will be inclined 


continued. But a more emphatic gesture might 
lead to a rupture with Germany. If there is any 
danger of a rupture with Germany, American 
opinion is entitled to full information about Ger- 
many’s real offense and abundant time for mental 
** preparedness.” 


HAT we like best about President Wilson’s 
message is the evidence it affords of a more 

alert, a more energetic and a more responsible atti- 
tude towards the pressing problems of national re- 
organization. If the Democratic party has had in 
the past one characteristic fault, it has been that of 
tending to neglect and undervalue the forehanded 
formulation of national policies and the making of 
efficient administrative instruments for their realiza- 
tion. As a party it has been prone to depend upon 
individual and local effort for the accomplishment of 
public as well as private purposes, and it has con- 
ceived the function of the central government in 
domestic matters to be negative and restricted. But 
under Mr. Wilson’s leadership its attitude is grad- 
ually changing, and is coming to resemble the more 
eager, vigilant and formative spirit which was de- 
scribed some years ago by Mr. Roosevelt as the 
‘* New Nationalism.” “ We serve,” says Mr. Wil- 
son in the fine last paragraph of his message, “a 
great nation. We should see to it that it 
lacks no instrument, no facility or vigor of law to 
make it sufficient to play its part with energy, safety 
und assured success. In this we are no partisans, but 
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heralds and prophets of a new age.”” This passage 
contains the most unmistakable expression Mr. Wil- 
son has ever given of a vision of the new nation. It 
has looked hitherto as if he were seeking to resurrect 
out of the Democratic individualism of the past a 
ghost called the ‘‘ New Freedom ” as a kind of sub- 
stitute for the new nationalism, or even as an anti- 
dote to it. At last he has definitely committed him- 
self, and to a smaller extent his party, to a concep- 
tion of the central government and of the national 
organization as a positive, continuing and indis- 
pensable agent of the purposes of the American 
democracy. 


ASSIVISTS who have been doing their best to 
convince the country that the possession of ef- 
fective armament is the main incentive to war are 
now reaping what they have sown. By arguing 
continually against armament they have spread the 
delusion that preparedness is the most relevant fact 
with regard to war. They have made easy the in- 
ference that European nations, since they will 
possess gigantic armies and navies after the present 
conflict, are likely to attack us. They have made 
common the impression that a pacifist is a person 
who wishes his country to be without defense, thus 
arousing a powerful opposition. They have pre- 
pared the way for an armament propaganda based 
on fear and capable of unlimited expansion. If our 
pacifists had begun by admitting the necessity of 
adequate armament, and had used their resources 
mainly for educating the country towards a definite 
and enlightened foreign policy as the best contribu- 
tion which one nation can make to international or- 
ganization, they would not now be making panicky 
attempts to stem a panicky demand for greater de- 
fense. They would be in a position to define the 
limits of adequate armament, and to concentrate 
a much larger force of public opinion where it 
would count most for future peace. 


YEAR ago the Democrats in Congress were 
advised by us to do something to make the 

army more efficient, and to begin an expert investi- 
gation into the whole question of preparedness. 
“Tf they fail to do as much as this,” the advice 
continued, “ they will be inviting a popular agita- 
tion which will be dangerous to their success at 
the next election, equally dangerous to national 
security and peace, and fatally distracting to steady 
progress in the work of social improvement.” 
We now offer similar advice to the pacifist minor- 
ity which in the present session is planning to op- 
pose flatly any and every proposal for greater 
military preparedness. If they succeed they will 
present the issue of preparedness to the Republi- 
cans for the next Presidential campaign, and thus 
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do the cause of unlimited armament and _ inter- 
national insecurity a great service. If they fail 
their fight will nevertheless advertise the un- 
fortunate misapprehensions about armament and 
about themselves in most dramatic fashion. It 
is of the utmost importance that influential pacifists 
both in aad out of Congress should avoid the em- 
phasis on armament, and proceed to the more fruit- 
ful work of constructing or inventing a world of 
nations which can live at peace with or without ar- 
mament. 


NUMBER of Democratic newspapers have 
been praising that veteran Republican, Mr. 
Joseph Cannon, for saying: 

I didn’t vote for Mr. Wilson in 1912 and I won't 
vote for him in 1916, but I will not criticize his atti- 
tude in the European matter. It is not a time for par- 
tisanship. 

After this it is hard to resist asking just what the 
proper time for partisanship is. Would Mr. Can- 
non say it was during the discussion of the tariff, 
or of conservation measures, or currency legislation, 
or a railroad bill? Or perhaps he would confine 
partisanship to appropriation bills and patronage 
and pensions. The point of curious interest to dis- 
cover is that so prominent a politician has so low an 
opinion of his own life work, for has it not been 
said that the safety of the country depended upon 
the Republican party? If that assertion was not all 
falsehood, this time of national crisis is obviously 
the occasion for the party to step forward and save 
the country. Yet just at this moment Mr. Cannon 
virtually asks it to keep its mouth shut. 


HAT a cameo Mr. Cannon has made for the 
wonder of historians who study our epoch. 

They will scan his career, read his utterance on the 
time not to criticize, note the approval of the Demo- 
cratic papers, and write: ‘‘ The voters in those days 
were divided into two great parties—the Ins and the 
Outs. The Ins devoted themselves to staying in, the 
Outs to getting in. For this ambition, known as 
partisanship, each party had invented a number of 
‘ principles.’ The Outs always talked about prin- 
ciples more than did the Ins, because the Outs had 
to find some way of getting in. It was always con- 
sidered proper to use the needs and hopes of the 
people as pieces in the game. But there was a 
curious superstition that when the issues of war and 
peace were involved, it was necessary to pretend that 
the Ins were always right.” Mr. Cannon has indeed 
thrown a rather severe illumination on American 
political sincerity, for what his statement amounts to 
is this: “* So far as the safety and futu 2 of the nation 
are concerned, my opinions aren’t really worth any- 
thing. I realize this, and know how to keep quiet 
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in an international crisis. But that is about as far 
as my patriotic modesty goes. When nothing but 
the prosperity and civilization of ordinary people 
are at stake, I am quite ready to utter my opinions, 
to play for every political advantage, to upset the 
Democratic apple-cart. My opinions on domestic 
affairs are of course ninety-nine per cent campaign 
buncombe, but this is a government of parties, and 
a man must live.” 
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HE illusory “ liberty of contract” read into 

our constitutions by the courts has again 
been vindicated. This time the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court declares unconstitutional a nine-hour 
law for employees in and about railroad stations. 
The court admits the validity of statutes regulating 
the hours of labor of men whose work has direct 
relations to the operation of trains, and women and 
children, it is recognized, also are allowed to have 
their “liberty” curtailed. But according to the 
Massachusetts court, to limit the labor of baggage- 
men and grade-crossing tenders to nine hours can 
subserve no rational public purpose. For such is 
the test of unconstitutionality. In reaching this 
shocking result the court shelters itself behind the 
“binding " decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the famous Lochner (bake- 
shop) case. We had hoped that ghost was laid. We 
had supposed the Lochner opinion to have been dis- 
credited by the common consent of the legal pro- 
fession, by the changing current of judicial decis- 
ion, above all by the more recent point of view of 
the Federal Supreme Court. We had supposed 
that the rational guidance to be derived from that 
case was to be found not in the five-to-four result but 
in the classic dissenting opinion of Justice Holmes. 


HIS latest decision as to “ liberty of contract ”’ 

will come as a blow to liberal lawyers all over 

the country, who had believed the particular fight 
against a strangling interpretation of the bill of 
rights had been permanently won. We cannot dis- 
pose of the decision by calling the court “ reaction- 
ary,” nor by attributing it to the well-known tend- 
ency of judicial decisions to follow the election 
returns. The causes lie deeper and must be sought 
in a different direction. For one thing, our bar is 
poorly equipped to redeem its heavy responsibility 
in a legalistic democracy for the success of social 
legislation. In this very instance the state practical- 
ly threw away its case by conceding the work in 
question to be neither arduous nor unhealthy, with- 
out any scientific study and presentation of the facts, 
of the effects of fatigue, of the significance for the 
community of unregulated labor. And this reveals 
the second evil—the unfortunate dependence by the 
courts for the adequate presentation of the social 
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and industrial facts bearing upon modern legislation, 
on the accident of whether the case is argued by com- 
petent counsel, the result being that such questions 
are often adjudicated on abstract, unreal and unjust 
grounds. The eighteenth century bill of rights has 
outlived its usefulness, but if and while it continues 
to be legally enforced, the plain obligation rests upon 
bench and bar of devising some means whereby 
courts may be authoritatively advised of the facts 
which constitute the very life of this class of 
statutes. 


OVERNOR Whitman's dismissal of Chair- 

man McCall of the New York Public 
Service Commission of the Second District may be 
justified, for McCall was utterly unfit for the job. 
But no well-informed person will believe that he 
was dismissed merely because he was unfit. He was 
dismissed as a necessary step to the control of the 
patronage of the Public Service Commission by the 
Republican machine. Governor Whitman is com- 
pleting the process begun by his three Democratic 
predecessors of converting the Public Service Com- 
missions into the servants and victims of profession- 
al politics. His substitution of Hayward for an 
experienced and able official like Maltbie is a suf- 
ficient indication of the standards and motives which 
control him in making appointments to the com- 
missions. He will Republicanize them as soon as 
he can; and when the Democrats return to power 
they will undo his work, and appoint faithful but 
unfit Democrats in place of faithful but unfit 
Republicans. In the meantime the work of regu- 
lating the public utility companies will be so badly 
performed that public ownership and operation may 
have to be substituted. The lesson is that we shall 
never get expert and trustworthy administrative 
officers in our state governments until the power of 
the party machines in local politics has been broken. 


CCORDING to the New York //’orld, no 

American has a right to attack the President's 
policy unless he is prepared to “ demand war in 
place of the slow processes of diplomacy.” This 
amounts to saying that there is no diplomacy but Mr. 
Wilson’s, and that his diplomacy is necessarily a sub- 
stitute for war. Yet it might be argued with force 
that Mr. Wilson avoided war not through diplo- 
macy but through luck, and that a different diplo- 
macy would have safeguarded the country’s interests 
far more surely. What falsifies the /Vorld’s point 
of view is the evident belief that Mr. Wilson 
stopped the submarine war by “ diplomacy.” Surely 
it ought to be clear by this time that it was the 
British navy which ended the submarine war by 
making it too dangerous and too unprofitable. Mr. 
Wilson’s diplomacy consisted almost entirely in 
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keeping the American people quiet long enough for 
the British to invent a defense against submarine 
raids. The British navy is the factor which saved 
Mr. Wilson's “ policy ” and kept us out of the war. 
If the American people think they have learned from 
the Lusitania that “‘ moral suasion ’’ counts against 
military empires, then the disaster is worse than can 
be counted in the number of dead. 


HAT is the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace doing to stop the war? 
This is a question that is being repeated with in- 
creasing bitterness by pacifists of the type repre- 
sented in the personnel of the Ford expedition. The 
Endowment is doing practically nothing to stop the 
war. It does not exist for the purpose of financing 
any and every movement that is organized in the 
name of peace. It seeks to prevent war by pro- 
moting international understanding, by opposing na- 
tional policies that create the antagonisms leading to 
war. This is the kind of work that cannot thrive 
when the world is actually at war. It will have to be 
taken up and pursued with vigor if the peace follow- 
ing the present war is to be more than a truce. 





The New Isolation 


RESIDENT Wilson has made distinct pro- 

gress since his speech before the Manhattan 
Club. His message to Congress begins with com- 
ment on foreign policy, announces that “ national 
defense ’’ must accompany such a policy, proposes 
methods of paying for the armament, emphasizes 
the need for “ industrial mobilization,” and ends 
with an appeal for a united and patriotic people. 
Policy, armament, revenues, supply and morale— 
those are the chapter-headings of preparedness, and 
the President touches upon all of them. 

The substance is a little harder to discover. It 
would seem from the message that Mr. Wilson is 
a convert to increased armament because he regards 
it as necessary to his doctrine of “‘ America for the 
Americans.”’ Pointing to Mexico as an example of 
how sincerely opposed we are to aggressive im- 
perialism, the President pictures an oasis of this 
hemisphere, consisting of “free” and “ equal” 
republics, woven together into a more or less self- 
suficing commercial system, inspired by Pan-Ameri- 
can enthusiasm, and defended together against any 
European aggression. The old isolation within our 
boundaries has become the isolation within our 
hemisphere. 

These sentiments would be amiable in an after- 
dinner speaker at a Pan-American banquet, but 
coming from a President to a Congress they are 
either not to be taken seriously or they are extra- 
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ordinarily misleading. What, for example, is the 
use of talking about a collection of equal republics 
when Mr. Wilson himself is going to ask the Senate 
to ratify an American protectorate over Haiti? 
And granting all that the love of liberty in Mexico 
will endure, did Mr. Wilson mean to convey to the 
less stable republics south of us that Pan-Ameri- 
canism guarantees them forever against inter- 
vention? If that is so, then the effect of what Mr. 
Wilson outlined as a foreign policy amounts to this: 
the United States is responsible for the integrity of 
the American republics, but it will not interfere in 
their domestic affairs. The President is shoulder- 
ing all the liabilities of possible American disorder to 
the South of us without uttering a word of warning 
against the occurrence of disorder. Yet every tyro 
knows that if we ever have to fight to keep Europe 
out of Central and South America, it will be because 
the corruption or instability of some of these Ameri- 
can states has given Europe an excuse and an oppor- 
tunity for aggression. This is Pan-Americanism with 
a vengeance. A doctrine which means that we mark 
time while corrupt states make trouble, and then go 
out to fight in order to protect them from the con- 
sequences, is a policy loaded with disaster. It is 
equivalent to presenting Central and South America 
with a blank check upon the lives and wealth of our 
people. 

We all know that the President has not practiced 
what he preaches. He has intervened very con- 
siderably in the states bordering the Caribbean. 
He has not let Mexico alone, or any other disorder- 
ly state. And so it becomes a question of extreme 
importance whether good morals and good policy 
justify the President in uttering high-sounding 
pleasantries which would be disastrous if applied, 
and which ring false in view of actual facts. 

We must get this policy of America for the 
Americans fixed in our minds, for upon it President 
Wilson is basing his whole program of defense. It 
must occur to everyone immediately that one of the 
greatest of the American Powers is the British 
Empire, yet the President does not even allude to 
it. From Canada to the Falkland Islands the force 
of Britain is felt. It is incomparably our nearest 
and greatest neighbor, its fleet commands our 
shores, its shipping will weigh the heaviest in all 
that passes through the Panama Canal. To pre- 
tend that we are somehow closer to Venezuela or 
Brazil is to fly in the face of reason. 

If we are to arm to safeguard the status quo in 
this hemisphere, by what twist of thought are we to 
ignore our relations to the British Empire? Shall 
we turn our backs on Canada in order to seek some 
kind of exclusive Americanism on both sides of the 
equator? A more unreal and unimaginative states- 
manship can hardly he conceived. We are the 
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neighbor and natural ally of a Great Power whose 
interests in this hemisphere coincide in the main 
with our own. Surely, if our policy is the defense 
of the status quo, the greatest defense of all would 
be a tangible understanding with our biggest and 
best American neighbor. 

There is every reason why the United States 
should cultivate the closest relations with all the 
countries of this hemisphere. But let us not talk 
about a Pan-Americanism which excludes the 
Canadians and ignores the immense role played in 
the past and certain to be played in the future by 
the Power which commands the sea. Pan-Ameri- 
canism that passes by the British Empire is a very 
perilous phrase on which to build an immense in- 
crease of armaments. 

Gratitude is due to the President for having at- 
tempted to establish some connection between diplo- 
macy and preparedness. But the diplomatic policy 
which he has in mind is a dangerous delusion. It 
assumes an equality between republics that are not 
equal, it gives almost unlimited license to the weak 
and assumes unlimited liability for the United 
States, it ignores the Empire which has always 
played a decisive role in the Monroe Doctrine and 
its variations. With such a foreign policy to 
defend, no navy and no army can be regarded as 
adequate, and no human being can tell whether the 
President has recommended too many or too few 
guns and ships and soldiers. 


Auditing the War 


T is too early, say those who speak with author- 
ity, even to breathe the word peace. The war 
is in its germinating stage, and the world must await 
its harvest. So be it. But it is never too early to seek 
to cast up the accounts of any enterprise, to estimate 
the probable costs, to value the probable winnings 
and strike a balance of net gains. In a business 
enterprise the practices of correct accounting are the 
only safeguards against bankruptcy. The same 
thing is true of an enterprise in statecraft and war. 
The only difference consists in the fact that great 
national enterprises, if ill-advised, threaten not 
merely financial bankruptcy but moral and cultural 
bankruptcy as well. 

Let it be assumed that the Allies can win a con- 
clusive victory in the end if they will pay the price. 
They will then be able to impose such terms of 
peace as their hearts may desire—of course within 
the practicalities of the situation. They will be 


able to levy indemnities up to the limit of what the 
vanquished can bear. They will be able to impose 
such political and military conditions as seem con- 
ducive to their future convenience and safety; they 
will keep for themselves so much of the territory 
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of the vanquished as may seem profitable to them. 
These are items of great apparent value. We shall 
later try to estimate their real worth. But first we 
must seek to arrive at an estimate of the costs their 
acquisition must entail. 

In this accounting of costs, chief place must be 
given to the lives that are to be sacrificed. Just how 
many men are being killed or permanently disabled 
each day in the present stage of warfare it is im- 
possible to say, but there can be little doubt that 
the Allied forces are enduring a casualty loss well 
above 150,000 men per month. We must subtract 
from this figure the number of those who will re- 
cover from their wounds, and add to it the excess 
mortality in the field and in prison camps. The 
resultant of net human loss will probably be some- 
what above 100,000. <A _ conservative estimate 
places the loss of a year’s fighting at 1,200,000 
men. Completely to crush the resistance of the 
Central Powers will require at least two years more 
of fighting, and as the war enters upon the stage 
of desperation the losses to the Allies, engaged in 
driving the Germans from defensive position to 
defensive position, will be much heavier. Three 
million men must die or be disabled for life if the 
Allies are to win through to a position from which 
they can dictate a peace. Two and one-half million 
families must be broken, shorn of power to hold 
their own in a society that will be all the more com- 
petitive on account of the war. And these are mini- 
mum estimates. 

But is it not possible, by a simple accounting 
operation, to cancel out this factor in the cost of 
victory? The Allies will pay three million men, but 
they will take three million lives, more or less, from 
their enemies. The broken households on Allied 
soil will be balanced by broken households on enemy 
soil. A fair exchange, perhaps, but one that is none 
the less ruinous. While wrath persists, we may see 
only the aspect of equivalence, but wrath is an 
emotion that flames and dies. A life for a life, in 
cold retrospect, is simply two lives lost. Broken 
household for broken household is simply two 
human debit accounts, to be paid in full before 
civilization can proceed. Besides, who will predict 
the turns of European affairs in the next ten years? 
Three years ago Bulgars and Turks were engaged 
in the ghastly trade of outrage for outrage, life for 
life. To-day the Bulgars would, if they could, 
resurrect the stout Turkish fighters they slew on 
the plains of Thrace. 


As to the financial items in the cost of victory, it 
is a conservative estimate that the Allies are paying 
out $30,000,000 a day; and whatever technical 
advances may take place in the art of war, there is 
no reason for forecasting progress in economy. The 
Germans, we are told, are to be blasted out of 
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France and Belgium and out of Poland as well. 
Next they are to be blasted out of many strong 
defensive positions on their own soil. Perhaps it 
can be done, but only at an almost inconceivable 
cost in money. We will say that between thirty and 
forty billions will suffice, although this is probably 
much too little. 

But will not this item be taken care of by the 
indemnity to be imposed on the vanquished? ‘The 
aggregate private income of Germany and her allies 
in time of peace does not exceed $18,000,000,000. 
Interest at six per cent on indemnity bonds for $30,- 
000,000,000—and a lower rate would be unreason- 
able in view of the weakness of the underlying 
security—would amount to $1,800,000,000. The 
Romans occasionally levied a tenth of the gross 
produce upon a conquered province, but they were 
too practical to expect any permanent tribute of 
such weight. The Turks nominally extracted a 
tenth, but probably never succeeded in collecting 
it, although they regarded every form of torture as 
a legitimate part of the technique of tax collection. 
Grant that the Allies force the vanquished states to 


‘repudiate their own obligations and make the in- 


demnity bonds a prior lien on all revenues, a thirty- 
billion dollar indemnity will still be insupportable— 
especially since it is proposed to deprive the van- 
quished of considerable parts of their territory and 
to place them under handicaps in commercial com- 
petition. We do not deny that indemnities can be 
employed to reduce the financial burden upon the 
victor. But these must fall far short of the cost 
to either side of the next two years of war. A 
prudent statesman would reckon at least $20,000,- 
000,000 to be added to the existing debts of the 
Allies if complete victory is to be won. England 
will find half of this sum resting upon her; France, 
a quarter, and Russia and Italy will bear most of 
the rest. It is a burden that will persist when 
wrath is dead. 

These are the minimum costs of victory. What 
of the value of the gains? The German colonies 
would be divided among the Allies. It is generally 
recognized that those colonies were worth next to 
nothing to Germany; they would be worth less to 
the Allies. France would recover Alsace-Lorraine 
—a gain that would not greatly strengthen France 
economically or strategically, but which would have 
an incalculable sentimental value. Russia would take 
German Poland and Galicia. Italy would take all 
the lands on the Adriatic that could be assimilated 
to Italy. Serbia would encroach upon Bulgaria, and 
Turkey would be dismembered and distributed 
among the Allies. But with the exception of Alsace- 
Lorraine, all these territorial acquisitions would be 
replete with trouble for the possessor. At Bucarest, 
Greece, Serbia and Rumania wrought their will upon 
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a beaten Bulgaria and dictated a peace which they 
believed to be in their own interest. Each took 
its fill of Bulgarian territory, thereby forfeiting at 
once the benefits of ease and security, and in the 
sequel infinitely more. Serbia is now all but crushed 
out of existence, and Rumania and Greece stand 
trembling between two firing-lines. 

But may we not hope that with Germany crushed, 
her rulers deposed, her navy destroyed, her armies 
disbanded, her young men slain, her women and 
children staggering under the burden of foreign 
debt and domestic disorganization, the peace of 
Europe will be permanently established? If we 
could hope for this the price might be worth paying. 
But let us not be deceived by appearances. England, 
France, Italy, Russia, Japan, all cherish separatist 
ambitions which may at any time clash. These 
ambitions are partly suppressed for the present, but 
the force that suppresses them is the existence of a 
belligerent and unconquered Germany. Not even 
in the face of the common danger have the nations 
been able to attain complete harmony. Why was it 
that when Russia was hammering away at the Car- 
pathian passes and Austrian resistance appeared to 
be breaking down, Italy failed to enter the war, 
dragging Greece with her to the Allied cause and 
doubtless Rumania and Bulgaria as well? Because 
of separatist views as to the just distribution of the 
prospective spoils of victory. 

Crush Germany, and the force of cohesion de- 
parts from the heterogeneous camp of the Allies. 
Diplomatic situations will arise in which one party 
or the other will play for the support of the Teutons, 
vanquished but clinging all the more desperately to 
their national pride. Russia, Germany and Austria 
crushed Poland, a small country, imperfectly 
developed nationally. What has been the profit of 
the conquerors after a hundred and fifty years? 
Each would reconstitute Poland now if it could be 
sure of Polish support. 

The peace of Europe will not be won by this war 
or any other. If it is ever to be established per- 
manently, it will be through the acceptance by 
superior might of a self-restraint which recognizes 
the worth of independence and dignity in the nations 
that are weak or.that happen to be of the weaker 
party. Germany offended heinously against this 
principle; therefore she is bleeding. Ruthless 
employment of force on the part of the Allies to 
crush Germany will equally offend against the prin- 
ciple and sow the seed of future miseries. 

Three million men and a mountain of poverty is 
the price the Allies must pay for crushing Germany. 
And the value of the achievement! A momentary 
exaltation in the breasts of the victors; a delusive 
sense of security; an intensely nationalistic victim 
raging under its burden of humiliation, to form a 
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ready instrument for later designs of imperial ag- 
grandizement. 

In their aggressive designs the Central Empires 
have already been beaten. They played for the 
military hegemony of Europe and lost. They will 
not take Paris or Petrograd and they know it. They 
will not break the back of the British Empire. 
Every man of sense in the Teutonic Empire realizes 
that however the war may end, Germany and 
Austria will be weaker, absolutely and relatively, 
than they were at the outbreak of the war. Their 
people are suffering and discontented, but they are 
not of the breed who turn upon their leaders in time 
of crisis. Their loyalty is assured so long as it is 
the express determination of the Allies to push the 
war to an extreme conclusion. Whatever the war 
was at the outset, this determination will transform 
it into a war of defense for the Central Empires. 
An early peace would leave the rising popular dis- 
content in Germany and Austria to demand an 
accounting from the leaders who dragged them into 
this disastrous war. It would render necessary such 
adjustment of competing ambitions among the 
Allies as would make their present friendship per- 
manent. It would save mountains of money and 
millions of men. Did peace ever tempt stubborn 
hearts with greater gifts? 


Being Candid With Japan 


ARON SHIBUSAWA’S recent visit to New 
York City afforded one more illustration of 
the barren and relaxed condition of public opinion 
in relation to a national foreign policy. Public 
opinion in this country does not offer a firm and 
fertile soil in which such a policy can take root 
and grow. ‘The Baron came to this country at 
least partly for the purpose of feeling out the 
American attitude towards the matters in contro- 
versy between the United States and Japan. In his 
speeches he stated frankly what Japan was trying 
to do in China and how much she was willing to 
yield to California. In a friendly but firm way he 
intimated that Japan would not consent to any 
further abatement of the treaty rights of her citi- 
zens legally residing in the United States. In un- 
mistakable terms he announced Japan’s intention of 
controlling the economic development of China. 
The United States could share in this work of 
development, but Japan’s proximity to China and 
the racial affinities between the Japanese and 
Chinese peoples designated Japan as the dominant 
member of the partnership. 

These candid overtures made no more apparent 
impression on the Baron’s audience than a bullet 
would make on a bed of clay. They vanished into a 
sea of sentimentality without leaving a bubble be- 
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hind. The “ leaders of public opinion ” who replied 
to the Baron disregarded the meaning of his speech. 
They talked about Pan-Pacific conferences, prepared- 
ness, anti-preparedness, the virtues of the Japanese 
people, the historic friendship between the two coun- 
tries and their own invincible determination to 
maintain it; but they sought to maintain it not by 
confronting the possible differences between the two 
countries, but by pretending no such differences 
existed. Instead of answering their distinguished 
visitor with a similarly frank and friendly discussion 
of what in their opinion the United States could or 
could not do to satisfy present or future Japanese 
grievances in California, or of the advantages and 
dangers involved by Japanese ascendancy in China, 
they discoursed about the beauties of friendship 
and peace and the indefensibility of all wars except 
righteous wars. The leaders of this sort of public 
opinion have a futile task. Instead of leading 
opinion on an adventurous journey over a novel 
country towards a desirable but undiscovered goal, 
they lead it up into the thin air where it is dissipated 
in the vast monotony of the heavens. 

No problem connected with our relations to 
foreign countries presents graver inherent difficulties 
and contains a larger charge of contingent explosives 
than that of the comparative participation of the 
United States and Japan in the future economic 
development of China. The war has destroyed the 
Balance of Power in the Far East. Germany has, 
for the present at least, been eliminated. The chief 
attention of Russia must continue to be fastened on 
the Balkans, no matter whether the treaty of peace 
is favorable to her or not. In the necessary concen- 
tration of resources which has been caused by the 
war and will not cease at its close, France and Great 
Britain will not be able to exercise as much influence 
as formerly in the Far East. What the European 
nations have lost Japan has gained. She has not 
disguised her ambition for ascendancy in China. She 
proposes to organize and direct the latent industrial 
resources and abilities of the Chinese people, and she 
proposes to exercise as much political authority in 
China as she needs to make her economic position 
secure. She is willing to share the profits of the en- 
terprise with the United States, but Baron Shibusa- 
wa’s speech seemed to imply that the United States 
should be willing to accept a minor share of the re- 
sulting trade, power and responsibility. 

What should the American nation do? It has 
always insisted on the Open Door in China, which 
is equivalent to an economic Balance of Power. 
Assuming that the balance can be assured only by 
American exertions, should we undertake the work 
of recreating it and accept the chance of possible 
trouble with Japan? Or should we stand aside and 
connive at Japanese supremacy by lending Japan the 
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money with which to carry on her work of develop- 
ing Chinese resources? Could we possibly become 
a party in such an enterprise without having at least 
an equal voice in its conduct? Are we willing to risk 
friction with Japan either by seeking an equal inter- 
est in the future of China or by opposing Japanese 
domination? Finally, will it be possible for Amer- 
ican diplomacy after the war to reéstablish to some 
extent genuine international codperation in China? 
These are a few of the questions which have to be 
answered. It is essential that they should be con- 
sidered in a spirit of friendship to Japan, of devotion 
to the welfare of the Chinese people, and of a candid 
appreciation of the grave issues involved. Even if 
the questions are ignored, the facts which give rise to 
them will remain and must profoundly affect the fu- 
ture relations between Japan and the United States. 


Lending and Spending 


N another column a correspondent proposes an 
interesting dilemma, one which actually is pre- 
sented in the lives of many Americans. It is the 
dilemma of the investor with a social conscience. 
Our correspondent is an active man with a business 
of his own, the management of which fully occupies 
his time but the needs of which do not demand the 
whole of his capital. He has a considerable sum 
of money to invest, which for obvious prudential 
reasons has been used to purchase shares in a number 
of different corporations. As a part owner in these 
companies he has a personal responsibility for their 
behavior. He wants them to be managed not only 
for his benefit as an investor, but according to a 
policy not inimical to the public interest or to the 
welfare of the companies’ employees. But he has 
neither the time nor the opportunity to make sure 
that the businesses which are being carried on in 
part with his capital are managed as he would pre- 
fer. The resulting dilemma is very real. He has no 
effective way of attaching to his investment in these 
corporations the value of a moral act. He is practi- 
cally obliged to hand over a power of attorney to 
their administrative officers, and to trust in them to 
redeem his own personal responsibility. 

There is no immediate and satisfactory escape 
from this dilemma. Modern industry is passing 
through a transition. It is partly conducted by men 
who supply their own capital to businesses which 
they manage themselves, and with which they pre- 
serve an intimate personal relationship. It is partly 
conducted by large corporate administrative organi- 
zations, which derive capital from investors, but 
are managed by salaried officials. These officials 


are the only people who really know the business 
and are capable of controlling its conduct, because 
they are the people whose lives are absorbed by it. 
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Our correspondent represents both of these classes 
in the modern industrial system. He has a business 
of his own which consumes most of his time, and 
which constitutes his primary responsibility. If that 
business is conducted in a manner which scrupulous- 
ly safeguards not only the interests of its owners but 
those of its customers and its employees, our cor- 
respondent, even though he cannot properly perform 
his duties as a stockholder in other companies, may 
consider himself sufficiently assured of the reward 
which may await the virtuous man of business in 
another world. But a very genuine difficulty re- 
mains. A stockholder in a corporation is subsidizing 
and encouraging it with his money, but he cannot 
be certain that his encouragement is not being 
granted to a business policy of which, if he managed 
the business himself, he would not approve. 

We do not know of any sure way of unmistakably 
attaching to the function of stockholding the moral 
value which may attach to personal business manage- 
ment. The shareholder does not and cannot share 
as the result of his holdings actual responsibility for 
the conduct of the business. Business will never 
obtain much of its needed reforination through the 
agency of a group of stockholders who may at the 
same time or at different times consist of the Kaiser 
of Germany, an infant aged two years, a dyspeptic 
at Marienbad and Billy Sunday. They don’t know 
enough, they don’t care enough; they have no suf- 
ficient means of knowing and no sufficient motive 
for caring. Stockholding is private property shorn 
of all its glamor, stripped of all its feudal graces, 
and crippled in all its moral obligations. It has 
nothing to recommend it but immediate necessity. 

Many difficulties arise from the failure to keep 
in mind the distinction between a personally owned 
and managed business and one owned by people who 
do not manage it. Although the stockholders con- 
tribute nothing to the good management upon which 
a business depends for its success, they are still 
supposed to reap most of the rewards of good 
management. They are considered entitled not only 
to a fair interest on their investment, but to the 
major part of any residuary profits. They are look- 
ing not only for a fixed and secure income, but for 
a speculative increase in value. A man who buys 
shares in a corporation without participating in its 
management is merely making a bet upon the success 
of the business, and it is this fact which falsifies his 
relationship to his property and to the management 
of his property. He lends his capital to the officers 
of the company in the hope of having it returned 
to him in increasing measure. The success or failure 
of the management is tested solely by its ability to 
‘produce these unearned profits for the stockholders 
—unearned, that is, by the stockholders themselves. 

One suggested method of meeting the difficulty 
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is the conversion of stockholders into the position 
of bondholders—that is, the position of people who 
are paid a fixed interest for furnishing capital. 
There might be two classes of bondholders, one 
which accepted a low interest and a comparatively 
safe investment, and the other which involved a 
larger risk, and received, if the business were 
successful, a larger but still limited return. The 
adoption of such a method of financing business 
would substitute the purchase of capital by business 
ability for the purchase of business ability by capital ; 
and it would have the advantage of at least making 
possible a juster and more beneficial distribution of 
business profits. The surplus which did not go to 
capital would for the most part be shared among 
the officials and employees of the company, and 
would serve to increase their interest in a business 
which would become more completely their own. 
The fundamental problem would nevertheless 
remain, that of devising an effective method of 
exercising supervision and control over the chief 
administrative officials of the corporation; and as 
long as it did remain the dilemma of our corre- 
spondent would remain with it to plague conscienti- 
ous investors. That problem is too complicated 
and difficult to be discussed here. Until something 
is done to solve it, corporate management will con- 
tinue to be an uncontrolled autocracy. But the 
investor, powerless as he is to control, is not con- 
demned to entire irresponsibility as to the conduct 
of a corporation nourished in part by his capital. 
He can, for instance, refuse to invest in any corpora- 
tion whose management may be plausibly suspected 
of exploiting either the public or its employees. If 
any corporation in which he has invested is con- 
victed of such conduct he can withdraw his invest- 
ment and place it by preference in the stock of a 
corporation whose policy is more enlightened. 
Assuming that he is a man of initiative and 
energy, he might go further. He might organize 
an ‘‘ Investors’ League,”’ based upon the same ideas 
as the Consumers’ League, whose members were 
pledged not to lend their capital to any questionably 
managed corporation. The plan may seem fantastic 
and absurd, but why should it be? The mere fact 
of its seeming absurdity indicates how socially ir- 
responsible investors have always been in lending 
their money. Their investments have been deter- 
mined either by the desire for security or the ex- 
pectation of large profits. If the expectation of 


large profits were cut off by their transformation 
from the owners of the property into the owners 
of a mortgage on the property, they would require 
a new reason for preferring an investment in one 
corporation to an investment in another, assuming 
that both were equally safe. Why should not the 
preference be based on the comparative policy of 
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the two corporations in the treatment of its em- 
ployees and its customers? If investors are not 
capable of positively controlling the management 
of a business which they support with their capital, 
they are at least capable of starving corporations 
whose management offends certain recognized 
standards of public decency. 

In this as in many other respects the community 
will in the future demand higher standards of the 
man of wealth than it has in the past. In one way 
or another the economic system must be made pro- 
ductive of a larger amount of human welfare. It 
could be made so almost immediately, without any 
fundamental changes in laws and institutions, pro- 
vided employers and investors were as anxious to 
promote the human values involved by business as 
they are to make money. If they considered con- 
scientiously the effect on society of their present 
methods of hiring and firing labor and of lending 
and spending money, and if they tried to live up to 
a higher standard, the present economic system 
could be indefinitely prolonged. So far as it is in 
danger, it is in danger because employers and in- 
vestors ignore the plain responsibilities imposed 
upon them by their money power—the responsibility 
of avoiding extravagance, of discriminating on 
behalf of business with an enlightened social policy 
both in their lending and spending, and above all 
of recognizing that their employees need not merely 
kind and fair treatment but an increasing measure 
of economic independence and power. Thus the 
dilemma of our correspondent exists for all investors 
whether they realize it or not, and if they do not 
give it the same serious consideration which he is 
doing they will pay for their failure. Lending must 
be socialized as well as spending, and if the lenders 
ignore the responsibility, the community will seek 
some other means to accomplish the result. 
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An Open Letter to the Rich 


HIS letter deals with the most important mat- 
ter in the world. I warn you not to throw it 
away unread. Your mail, your answer, is 

crowded every day with letters from unknown cor- 
respondents. Long experience has taught you that 
it is best to ignore them. It saves your time. Often 
it saves your feelings. Who am I to demand an 
exception to your rule? Let me begin by telling 
you who I am not. 

I am not a man who holds that your class is in a 
conspiracy against the rest of the race. I do not 
believe that you are bent on the one end of be- 
coming masters, nor that you take satisfaction in be- 
holding the rest of the community your slaves. A 
few of you do, perhaps, but a few of the rest of 
us do things just as bad. On the whole you are 
much like men and women the world over; pretty 
kind-hearted, pretty thoughtless, pretty selfish, 
pretty well-meaning. But in your place I should 
have acted much as you have: a chastening reflec- 
tion. I write, then, not to rebuke or castigate you. 
I write to warn you and set you thinking. And now 
let me tell you who I am. 

I am a teacher in a small city in the West. I am 
married to the best woman in the world. We have 
two children, a boy and a girl, fast growing up. We 
‘own ’’ a small house, heavily mortgaged. I think 
I may, without vanity, call myself an effective 
teacher. Not exceptionally so, perhaps, but well 
above the average. Needless to say, I should not 
mention this were it not an essential link in what I 
have to say. 

My salary is, as teachers’ salaries go, a fair one. 
But it has already practically reached the limit which 
I can expect to receive. There is no disguising the 
fact that we have to watch our expenses pretty 
closely, though we have thus far prevented dispro- 
portionate concern over bank accounts or undue ap- 
prehension for the future from diverting us from 
the worth-while things of life. Not that I never 
reflect on the arrangement of things whereby you 
have three motor-cars while I have none. But that 
aspect of the case never troubles me for long. The 
things that do hit a bit harder are our inability to 
travel, to indulge in an occasional dissipation in 
music or drama, to squander a little on dressing up 
the children, or to pay a competent instructor to find 
out just how much there is in certain artistic tend- 
encies in our little girl. But there are compensa- 
tions even in these privations. For when my wife 
and I do go to the theatre we are as happy as a pair 
of children on a picnic. And if we ever get a few 
days away from home just by ourselves, we are 


positively as romantic as if we were on our honey- 
moon. 

But by this time you are asking what I am driving 
at and what in the world all this has to do with you. 
I will tell you—and in very few words. 

I want more children, and I cannot afford to have 
them. And you, though you do not know it, are to 
blame. There is my case in a nutshell. 

I wonder whether you know what it is to want 
more children. There was a time a few years ago 
when I used to come home at night and stumble on 
something soft on the stairway in the dark. “ That 
infernal dog again,” I would say, and turning on 
the light would pick up a bit of stuffed brown felt 
with sprawling legs, dilapidated ears, and button 
eyes—eyes with the oddest expression in the world. 

Well, my children are outgrowing the stage of 
toy dogs, and I do not like to contemplate that fact. 
I do not love them less as they grow older, but | 
want some more of them in the smaller sizes. | 
want a little fellow small enough to sit on my shoul- 
der and pull my hair. I want to steal into an upper 
room in the dark, and going over in one corner 
grope around in a crib for a little fist into which to 
thrust my finger. I want a little lady at the break- 
fast table who when I feel a bit blue will suddenly 
out with a remark that would put to shame Aristo- 
phanes, Mark Twain, and Mr. Dooley rolled in one. 
I call these perfectly manly and reasonable desires. 
What is more, my wife wants the same things—and 
many others. And finally, our two children need 
younger brothers and sisters, for I have come to be- 
lieve that the only way to bring up two children 
right is to make them a small minority in the house- 
hold. 

“Well,” you say, “if you want more children, 
why don’t you have them?” If you were really 
candid with yourself you would admit that that is 
a superfluous, not to say a stupid, question. How 
can a sane man, who is now just living within his 
income, talk about increasing his family when his 
salary is being lowered every year? Yes, being 
lowered; not in dollars and cents, to be sure, but in 
butter, milk, and eggs. The trouble is that to you 
the high cost of living is a mere abstraction. You 
have never realized it vividly and concretely, for the 
simple reason that it is years since you have looked 
at your own grocery bill. And the grocery bill is only 
the beginning of the difficulty. There is the prob- 
lem of household help. My wife has brought up 
two children past babyhood and has done the work 
practically alone, but there are limits to her strength. 
There is the matter of insurance. A woman in this 
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very neighborhood, left with five children all under 
nine and not a cent, brought that home forcibly to 
me only last month. There are doctors’ bills—un- 
avoidable with children in the house, however 
healthy. There is the fact that one more child, 
probably two, at any rate, would mean that my 
present house would be too small. There is the 
tremendous fact that children as they grow older 
grow costlier. And in that connection there is the 
question of provision for their later education. 
Why! if I were not afraid of trying your patience, I 
could go on specifying things which in the aggre- 
gate sometimes make it seem as if our whole social 
and economic fabric were deliberately devised to 
penalize the people who have children. 

Perhaps your comment at this point is that | in- 
sist on too high a standard of living. I do not think 
that remark comes with good taste from you, but 
if you wish to know, it is true—lI do refuse to have 
more children at the price of lowering the standard 
of our living, and I refuse, not for my own sake or 
even for my wife’s, but for the sake of the children 
we already have. 

And so the upshot of it all is that I shall probably 
never have more children. It will be a disappoint- 
ment, but we human beings are born to encounter 
disappointment. If the matter ended there, | should 
not be writing you this letter. But the matter does 
not end there. 

I ask you to take a glance at my two children. 
To begin with they are both good-looking—if you 
can’t see it, I have their grandmothers’ word for it. 
Their health is excellent. They are both, in the 
opinion of several teachers, above the average in- 
tellectually, the girl especially being quick as a flash. 
They are as full of explosive force as a cannon is of 
powder, and they are sufficiently stubborn to show 
that they have wills of their own. It is a fair pre- 
sumption, I believe, that if I had more children they 
would share some of these same characteristics— 
at any rate, their blood would go back through all 
four of their grandparents to stock that was in this 
country, in New England, before the year 1675; 
along two of those lines to the Mayflower. In the 
light of these facts, is it overbold to declare that 
the nation needs those children? 

But I am not willing to rest my contention on my 
own case. Let me rest it on the case of my neighbor 
Jones. Even if I have not been stating my own 
case correctly, I have at least been stating his. The 
country could use thousands of men such as Jones's 
two little boys will, unless I miss my guess, grow 
up to be. In fact the country has simply got to 
have them. But Jones, in spite of the fact that 
there are few abler or harder-working men in our 
city, is in an economic box much like my own. I 
doubt if he ever has more children either. 
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And what, you ask, have you to do with my fi- 
nancial difficulties and Jones's? Everything, my 
friend, everything; and you know it. 

I hear you muttering something under your 
breath to the effect that if Jones and | want more 
children we can get busy and earn enough to support 
them. But the fact that you only mutter it under 
your breath proves that in your heart you know it is 
a lie. No, it’s altogether too late in the world’s his- 
tory to perpetrate that hoary jest that men’s incomes 
are proportionate to their ability and enterprise. 

With that point settled, the facts of the situation 
are perfectly plain. ‘The nation must have more of 
the right kind of babies. ‘There are plenty of the 
right kind of parents who want the babies. ‘here 
is plenty of wealth to support the babies. And the 
conclusion is: more of that wealth must be put into 
those parents’ hands. 

In other words, this problem is here, regardless 
of how big your income is or where it comes from. 
It has got to be settled, regardless, possibly, of how 
small your income becomes or where it goes to. The 
incomes must be arranged to suit the babies, not the 
babies to suit the incomes. Do not construe this, I 
beg of you, as a call for a higher birthrate. On the 
contrary it may mean a lower birthrate. It is mere- 
ly a demand for a higher birthrate among the 
Joneses, a demand, in other words, for a higher rate 
of better births. 

This problem of arranging the incomes to suit 
the babies is, | willingly grant, quite the reverse of 
simple, but it is the most urgent problem that the 
nation, that humanity, now faces. You can help 
toward its solution in just one way: by standing up 
openly against the present method of the distribu- 
tion of wealth and in favor of a method that will 
eradicate at least the grosser features of its injustice. 

How is it to be done, you ask? A tremendously 
important question, but not the one that you and I 
are now discussing. Where there’s a will there's 
a way. It is not with the way, but with the will, 
your will, that 1 am now concerned. Which means 
I must make you see certain things. First I must 
make you see, not vaguely but as vividly as if they 
were right before you, the children that might be 
but are not alive to-day: their bright faces, their 
happy voices, the rush and the glow of the life 
they enjoy and radiate. 

Then I must make you realize that when, as last 
year, you made that cross at the top of a certain 
column of your ballot; when, as last month, you 
made that liberal subscription to the building fund 
of your club; when, as last week, you assented to 
your wife’s social program for the winter; when, as 
to-day and yesterday and the day before, you en- 
couraged, however unconsciously, someone around 
you to imitate the paltry desires, to indulge the fool- 
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ish whims, to intrench the false standards which 
your excessive income calls into being—you denied, 
by every one of those acts, existence to a child. And 
when, as you have long been doing, you go further 
and help turn the stream of capital into channels 
that lead to the means of gratifying those tastes, 
you deny existence to whole families of children. No 
cold figures in your bank account are facts more 
certain. 

Because you have not understood these things, I 
have written, as I promised, in a spirit not of anger 
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but of warning. I have faith that you will hear 
and act. But if, having heard, you do not act, I 
shall put in more terrible and vivid imagery the true 
relation which you will then bear to the little hands 
that are knocking, the little voices that are calling, 
at the door of existence. I shall speak in another 
temper. I shall not mince my terms. I shall cast 
in your face the word that from the beginning 
has been allotted to the deliberate destroyer of 
life. 
Joun LINCOLN. 


Rule Britannia 


so wet. All the reservoir of the Atlantic, at any 

rate, lies to the west and south and the pre- 
vailing winds come laden with its moisture. Kerry 
lifts its mountains to those impinging winds—moun- 
tains that in the sunlight are a living colorful pre- 
sence on every side, but cruelly denuded by the con- 
stant rains. For usually the winds flow slowly from 
the sea, soft voluminous clouds gathered in their 
arms, and as they pass they sweep their drooping 
veils down over the silent and somewhat melancholy 
land. 

In the nighttime a light or two may be seen dot- 
ted at great intervals on those lonely hillsides, but 
for the most part the habitations are in the cooms or 
hollows grooved by nature between the parallel hills. 
The soil on the mountains 1s washed away. The 
vestiture that remains is a watery sedge, and it is 
only by garnering every handful of earth that the 
tenants can attain cultivation even in the cooms. 
Their fields, often held in common, are so small as 
to be laughable, and deep drainage trenches are dug 
every few yards. Sometimes in the shifting sun- 
light between showers a light-green patch will loom 
magically in the distance, witness to man’s inde- 
fatigable effort to achieve a holding amid the rocks. 
An awkward boreen will climb to that holding and if 
one goes there one may find a typical tall spare 
countryman, bright of eye and sharp of feature, 
housing in his impoverished cottage a large brood 
of children. To build with his own hands a water- 
tight house is the ambition for which this man is 
slaving, and the slates and cement may be ready 
there near the pit which he himself has dug for 
foundation. A yellowish wife will perhaps be nurs- 
ing the latest baby in the gloomy one-roomed hovel, 
and as one talks to the man, respectful but sensible, 
and admirable in more ways than he will ever dream 
of, one elf after another will come out, bare-legged, 
sharp-eyed, shy, inquisitive, to peer from afar at 
the stranger. He may be illiterate, this grave hill- 
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side man, but his starvelings go down the boreen 
to the bare cold schoolhouse, to be taught whatever 
the pompous well-meaning teacher can put into their 
minds of an education designed for civil service 
clerks. The children may be seen down there if one 
passes at their playtime, kicking a rag football with 
their bare feet, as poor and as gay as the birds. 

There was a time when the iron was deep in these 
farmers’ souls. Ekeing the marrow from the bones 
of the land, they were so poor that they had nothing 
to live on but potatoes and the milk of their own 
tiny cattle, the Kerry-Dexter breed of cattle that 
alone can pick a living from that ground. Until 
twenty-five years ago, I was told, some of the hill- 
side men had never bought a pound of tea in their 
lives, or known what it was to spend money for 
clothes. To this day they wear their light-colored 
homespun, and one will meet at the fairs many fine 
sturdy middle-aged farmers with a cut to their home- 
made clothes that reminds one of the Bretons. It 
was from these simple and ascetic men, fighting 
nature for grim life, that landlords minted their 
revenues—one of them, the Earl of Kenmare, erect- 
ing from his rents a castle at near-by Killarney that 
thousands of Americans have admired. The fight 
against landlordism was bitter in Kerry. I met one 
countryman who was evicted three times, but finally, 
despite the remorseless protests of the agent, was 
allowed to harbor in a lean-to against the wall of the 
church. There were persecutions and murders, the 
mailed hand of the law and the stealthy hand of the 
assassin. Even to-day if that much-evicted tenant 
had not been sure of me he would not have spoken 
his mind. But when he was sure, he confided with 
a winning smile that at last he had something to 
live for and work for, a strip of land that was an 
‘economic holding,” determined by an Estates 
Commission which has shouldered the landlord to 
one side and estimated with its own disinterested 
eyes the large nutritive possibilities of gorse and 
heather and rock and bog. 
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Why do they stay? But mos: of them have not 
stayed. Kerry has not one-third the people to-day 
that it had seventy years ago. The storekeeper in 
a seaside village where I stopped in Kerry, a little 
father of the people if there ever was one, yet had 
acted the dubious role of emigration agent, and had 
passed thousands of his countrymen on to America. 
A few goto England. “ For nine years,” one hard- 
working occupier mentioned to me, “I lived in the 
shadow of London Bridge.” But for Kerry, the 
next country to America, America is the land of 
golden promise. In a field called Coolnacapogue, 
“hollow of the dock leaves,”’ I stopped to ask of a 
bright lad the way to Sneem, and he ended by asking 
me the way to America. It is west they turn, away 
from the Empire that “ always foul-played us in the 
past, and I am afeard will foul-play us again.” 

‘ The next time you come, please God you'll bring 
us Home Rule.”” That is the way they speak to 
you, if they trust you. They want government 
where it cannot play so easily the tricks that seared 
them of old. 

I went with a government inspector on one 
mission in Kerry. At the foot of the forbidding 
western hills there was a bleak tongue of land cut 
off by two mountain streams. At times these streams 
were low enough to ford with ease, but after a 
heavy rain the water would rise four or five feet in 
a few hours and the streams would become impass- 
able torrents. For the sake of a widow whose 
hovel stood on this island the Commission consented 
to build a little bridge. The concrete piers had been 
set at either side successfully, but the central pier, 
five tons in weight, had only just been planted when 
a rain came, and a torrent, and the unwieldy pedi- 
ment had toppled over in the stream. This little 
catastrophe was the first news conveyed by the 
paternal storekeeper to the inspector on our arrival 
in town, and we walked out to see what could be 
done. 

Standing by the stream, we were visible to the 
expectant woman on the hill. In the soft mournful 
light of the September afternoon I could see her 
outlined against the grey sky as she came flying to 
learn her fate. She came bare of head and bare of 
foot, a small plaid shawl clasped to her bosom with 
one hand. Her free hand supported her taut body 
as she leaned on her own pier and bent her deep 
eyes on us across the stream. As she told in the 
slow lilting accent of Kerry the pregnant story of 
the downfall of the center pier, she would cast those 
eyes to the inanimate bulk of concrete, half sub- 
merged in the water, as if to contemn it for lying 
there in flat helplessness. But she was not excited 
or obsequious. A woman of forty, her expression 
bespoke the sternness and gravity of her fight for 
existence, yet she was a quiet and valiant fighter. 
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She was, I think, the most dignified suppliant I ever 
beheld. 

If the pier could not be raised she foresaw the 
anxieties of the winter. She seemed to look into 
them through the greyness of the failing light. She 
foresaw the sudden risings of the stream, the race 
for her children to the schoolhouse, the risk of 
carrying them across on her back. And she clung 
to her children. 

“You have had trouble, my poor woman? ”’ the 
inspector said, knowing that her husband two years 
before had been drowned in the torrent. 

‘* Aye, indeed, your honor, ’tis | am a pity for the 
world. One year ago, again, my child was lost to 
me. It was in the nighttime, he was taken with 
a hemorrhage, with respects to your honor. Il 
woke the children to have them go bring the doctor, 
but it was too late an they returned. He quenched 
in my arms, in the dead hour of night.”’ 

** A pity for the world” she was in truth. The 
inspector could no nothing until the ground was 
firm enough to support horses and tackle in the 
spring. We walked back through the sombre bog, 
the mountains seeming to creep after us, and we 
speculated on the bad work of the contractor. To 
the storekeeper we took our grievance, and there 
we came on another aspect of that plaintive acquies- 
cence so strong in the woman. Yes, the store- 
keeper admitted with instant reasonableness, the 
inspector was right, Foley had failed about the 
bridge. ‘I'll haul him over,” he said, full of 
sympathy for the woman. And he would haul 
him over. And the pier would lie there all 
winter. 

If the people could feel that this solicitude of the 
Estates Commission were national, it would bind 
them to the government. But most of the inspectors 
are of the landlord ilk, ruling-class appointees, well- 
meaning, remote, superior, unable to read between 
the lines. And so Kerry remains with the old tradi- 
tion of the government, suspicious of its intentions, 
crediting what genuine services there are to the race 
of native officials who alone have the intuition of 
Kerry’s kind. 

They want army recruits from Kerry, to defend 
the Empire; that Empire which meant landlords and 
land agents and rackrents for so many blind and 
crushing years. They want those straight and stal- 
wart and manly fellows in the trenches. But Kerry 
knows what the trenches of Empire are already. It 
has fought starvation in them, dug deep in the bogs 
between sparse ridges of potatoes, for all the years 
it can remember. It is no wonder Kerry cannot 
grasp at once why it should go forth now to die so 
readily when it has only just grudgingly been grant- 
ed a lease to live. 

FRANCIS HACKETT. 
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The French Servant in the 


House 

HATEVER may be the cause, the young 
French girl when she enters upon domestic 
service does not leave outside the master’s door, or 
in her own little closet under the roof, all her home- 
grown freedom of soul, the natural ease, the spon- 
taneous expression of herself which springs from a 
feeling of equality. The French people have not, 
so far, produced a spiritually servile class. The 
occupation most dangerous to the soul—that of per- 
sonal service—has not resulted for the people of 
France in flunkeyism on the one hand and superior 

airs on the other. 

There is something in the poise and motion of 
French working girls, in their fearless eyes and 
vibrant voices, that suggests a fluid and mobile 
social structure which deepens the impression of 
rigidity in the life across the Channel and beyond 
the Rhine. You could fancy as you watch them at 
their work that they were only taking their turn at 
the common tables in a great communistic scheme 
of life where none were privileged and none de- 
graded. French people of the more favored classes 
are never heard bemoaning the decay of a “ proper ”’ 
servant class. On the contrary, if you speak to them 
of the striking contrast between the French prole- 
tariat and that of other countries—theirs so natural 
and gay, the others so humble or so sullen or both 
—they instantly expand with pride. “ Exactly!” 
they exclaim, ‘“‘ our brave French people! Just as 
good as monsieur, as madame—but also no better! ”’ 

The status of the French domestic derives in part 
at least from the weight of responsibility under 
which she serves. For her mistress is neither a 
careless housekeeper nor an indifferent mother. It 
is precisely because the Frenchwoman loves her 
children so ardently, so romantically, one might say, 
and because her quick, intelligent grasp of material 
situations makes her. an excellent economist at home, 
that she requires and establishes in the household 
not a common servant, not a ‘ mother’s helper,” 
but a woman of intelligence and character, a woman 
often young and untried but with the true ring, who 
is or soon becomes capable of assuming direct re- 
sponsibility for the care of the children and the 
house—a woman who deserves and receives the con- 
sideration due to the head of an important depart- 
ment in the management of the family life. How 
different is the moral and spiritual influence of a 
post like this from that of the wretched lackey, the 
taker of orders, the mere means to others’ ends! 
“Help ” and “ helper” may sound democratic, but 
in practice too often they mean the henpecked 


slave. 
French children are notoriously spoiled. The 
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little monarchs are kept on a pedestal well into the 
age of moral responsibility. Father, mother, all 
the older relatives, vie with one another in admiring 
and indulging them. It is as if the older people 
pitied them and would indemnify them beforehand 
for the strict discipline to which they must bow in 
silence later on. With this understanding of the 
term and scope of the child’s autocratic reign, one 
can ?fford to laugh at turbulent scenes in which he 
puts to rout every adult in the house except his 
bonne. I have witnessed those scenes at times when 
the bonne was absent—gone to the market, perhaps, 
or in charge of an older child on its way to or from 
school; for even great boys and girls in French cities 
are accompanied by some adult whenever they leave 
the house. I have seen the bonne open the door 
and pause on the threshold, sadly and sternly ob- 
serving the naughty child. She is hailed with out- 
spoken relief by all the adults. Often she does not 
need to say a single word. At the mere sight of her 
the little desperado begins to quiet down. He is in 
the presence of the only person who has, so far, 
exercised any rational authority over him, the person 
before whom he feels the beginnings of shame at 
doing wrong. 

With us, as a rule, the father declines to meddle 
with the discipline of his very young children. Our 
mothers it is who must dull the edge of their in- 
fluence by early association with checks and k ading 
strings. But in French families, especially where 
the wife is an economic asset instead of an economic 
liability, the care and discipline of the little chil- 
dren is scarcely more her affair than it is her hus- 
band’s. In the ordinary routine of life the chil- 
dren are entrusted to the faithful and capable bonne 
until they are old enough to be sent to school. In 
families of small means the bonne is often the house- 
keeper and the maid-of-all-work as well. In such 
cases her authority in the household appears to 
exceed that of all the others. She is the most im- 
portant person in the group, so far as its material 
well-being is concerned. And morally, spiritually, 
she is a true member of the family. It is not for 
nothing that the word bonne means “ good” as 
well as “ nurse.” 

A stranger to French household ways, if she does 
not understand the spoken language, may sit 
through any number of short visits to a French 
family without being able to decide by her unaided 
powers of observation just what may be the status 
of the dignified, cheerful, efficient person who comes 
in freely, speaks without constraint, corrects the 
children in authoritative tones, is not trying to 
please, but on the contrary appears to be entirely 
and comfortably at home. Sometimes she is ap- 
pealed to by Madame in tones of affectionate sup- 
plication or reproach, perhaps with a clasp of the 
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shoulder or the hand. Or the half-grown children 
will catch a favorable moment to whisper some- 
thing at her ear, as if begging for intercession or 
support. We ask ourselves in vain: “ Is this the 
beloved and devoted nurse whose rare personality 
has effaced class lines? Or is she a well-to-do 
cousin or aunt who has adopted this particular 
family and made it her heir? ” 

Certainly the French mistress shows no incli- 
nation to put her servants into a moral straitjacket. 
Perhaps she instinctively understands that the in- 
telligence and character which she demands in a 
servant can only exist in conjunction with personal 
independence and self-respect. And she takes as a 
matter of course the noisy sputtering and snapping 
with which those excellent qualities sometimes ef- 
fervesce. Besides, the mistress herself is no more 
an automaton than the maid. She too has a heart, 
a soul that must be expressed. And the French 
are wonderfully clever scolds. They can say so 
much when angry without saying the sort of thing 
that cannot be forgiven. They scold with love, not 
hatred; and thus it is that “ they bark worse than 
they (do not) bite,” as their own proverb goes. 


It may be that the prevailing good relation be- 
tween masters and servants in France has a very 
simple explanation—simple and yet profound. It 
may be that it springs at bottom from the warm af- 
fections of the people. They cannot live without 
love and sentiment. Better than any other people 
they know how to keep alive the romance of friend- 
ship, of love, and even of that inherently bad rela- 
tion, master and slave. French life and conduct are 
ruled by love and gratitude to a degree that is 
understood only by the poets of colder, less expan- 
sive peoples. The French servant who has no 
family ties—and often the one who has—throws 
her whole heart and soul into the family life of 
her master and mistress. She must love—she must 
serve—she must be loved. And the French master 
and mistress understand. Each one idealizes the 
sentiments of the other; in a word, the romance of 
the situation grips them all. French literature is 
crowded with examples of mistress and servant 
whose intimacy shows no trace of condescension on 
the one side or of servility on the other. English 
literature reflects the upper-class prejudice against 
“‘ gossiping with servants,” and presents perhaps no 
good examples of genuine spiritual equality be- 
tween the taker and the giver of personal service. 
But it must be admitted that in England, and in 
other countries too, the cultivated man must protect 
himself against the garrulity, the general tactless- 
ness, of the “lower orders” far more than in 
France. 

We need not be astonished that Heine’s supreme 
attachment was to a French girl of the people, nor 
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that George Sand, in spite of her education and the 
opposition of her father’s family, preserved through 
all a passionate devotion to her mother, a woman 
of the people. Du Maurier’s Trilby is by heritage 
a blend of Irish and Scotch. But can one imagine 
the development of her Trilbyness on any other soil 
save that of France? Where in the British Isles 
would one find a gracious and queenly laundress? 
It is only in France that liberty, equality, fraternity, 
is a genuine ideal. And the flame burns clearest at 
the bottom. 
J. Frances Cooke. 


**Lief Amerika! ”’ 


HE gratitude of the Belgians for America’s 

help has been shown in many picturesque 

ways. Belgian women have embroidered countless 

flour sacks, made cushions, portfolios, clothes-bags, 

lamp-shades, and even little aprons, all charmingly 

decorated with ‘‘ Thanks to America " or “‘ Homage 

to America ;”’ or with crossed flags, the Belgian and 

the American; or with the seals of the two countries 

— indeed, with every sort of design which an artistic 
eye and a thankful heart can plan. 

Some of the most touching souvenirs come from 
the children. The following charming letters just 
arrived from the little Belgian town of Tamise, in 
the province of East Flanders, are touching witness- 
es to the feelings of the little Belgians. The origin- 
al letters are in Flemish, for Tamise is in the 
Flemish part of Belgian. This one is by a boy 
about nine years old: 


Good people of America, if I had a flying-machine 
I would fly to America to thank the splendid people 
there. I haven’t one, so I write a little letter, and I 
tell you that I shall pray very much for you and never 
forget you. Jozer SEGLERAS. 


This is from a boy of ten: 


To Our Friends in America: _ 

How glad I am that I can thank you out of my 
whole heart, fine people of America, for all the things 
to eat and the warm clothing that you sent us, for 
without it we would certainly have died of hunger and 
cold. I want to come to America myself to thank all 
the fine people. Gerarp VAN LANDEGHEM. 


This is from a still younger child: 


Dear America: 

I thank you because you sent great big boats over 
the great sea—eat-boats—rice, corn, bacon, stockings, 
clothing and shoes. I know that you like the little 
Belgians, and I like you too. Acute, Maes. 


The letters are always specific. A boy of ten or 
eleven writes: 


Dear Americans: 


It is war here. We have known hunger and need, 
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we have been fugitives, but, thank God, America 


’ helped us out of need by sending us clothing, beans, 


bacon and bread. We thank America and the Ameri- 
cans also, and every day we pray our Father for brave 
America. ALFONS JANSSENS. 


This is from another boy: 


Brave People of America: 

It is now war with us, and starvation has stood be- 
fore the door. Our friends of America sent us meal, 
flour, bacon and clothing, and we were freed from 
hunger and cold. Brave people of America, be there- 


fore a thousand times thanked. 
Frans REYNIERS. 


The little girls’ letters are equally charming. 


ten-year-old writes: 


Oh, dear Americans, I am still small. My words 
cannot tell you very well how I want to thank you, 
but, dear Americans, you must feel my heart. 1! pray 
every day to the good God that he shall bless your lives 
and that he shall spare you from war, hunger and all 
other horrors. ‘Take, then, loving and noble people, 
with my deepest feelings, the thanksgiving of my eldest 
brothers and sisters. A thankful heart, 

GerarpINA VAN Der Voorprt. 
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One girl of twelve has decorated her letter with 
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by which food imported by the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium is sold to those able to pay for 
it. Of course the poor get it in return for bons in- 
stead of money. The better-to-do pay cash, and so 
help the Commission to give food free to those who 
have nothing. 


It was so sad here. There was almost nothing 
more to eat, but dear America has come to our help. 
You sent us flour, rice, corn and clothing, and in 
Tamise now there is also a little shop where you can 
buy things to eat at the usual prices, and that also is 
thanks to you, oh good Americans. What should 
have become of our dear Belgian land without you! 


This refers to the same little shop: 


Business lies quite still here, and so father too is 
without work, and we should certainly have had to eat 
up the very last penny we had if it were not that 
gracious America came to our help. Thanks, good 
people, for the shop opened up here in Tamise, where 
we can buy our things at the usual prices. I shall 
pray the Lord that he will bless you. Your thankful 

CaROLINE BUMMEGHEM. 


Another letter gives a highly imaginative picture 
of us: 


an attractive border done in the Belgian colors, 
black, yellow and red. ‘“ Ik ben de Kleinste van ons 
huis,” she writes, ‘‘ en kan de meeste boterhammen 
eaten.”’ That means, with some more added: 


I am the littlest one of our house and can eat the 
most slices of bread! And now that our bread is made 
of such good flour I can hardly leave a piece of it 
alone. It is thanks to you that I can eat so well, for 
your flour is delicious; and in order to thank you I 
pray the Giver of All Good that he will bless you. 
Your faithful PHILOTHEE SPEELMAN. 


One little girl of ten says: 


I often saw my mother weep when we came down- 
stairs in the morning because she could not give us the 
bread that we asked for because there was no flour, 
yet you have dried her tears with the good flour which 
you have sent. 


Drying the tears with flour may be a bit amusing, 
but Julia Soeveniers, the writer of that letter, was 
expressing a very serious feeling. 

Another letter also bordered with a design in the 
Belgian colors, reads: 


Never before in my life have I written a letter to 
the far-away America, but now that our great bene- 
factors and best friends live there I do it so gladly. 
I thank you with all my heart for the good little beans 
that you have sent. Oh, how I like to eat them! I 
am always happy when I see that mother is preparing 
something with American beans and bacon. 

IRENE VAN LEMMENS. 


The letter of Jennie Ketels speaks of the method 


I have often heard a little girl friend of mine speak 
of an uncle who sent her many things from America, 
and I was jealous, but now I have more than one uncle 
and they send me more than my friend’s uncle did, 
for it is thanks to you, dear uncles, that I can have a 
good slice of bread every day and a good little cup of 
coffee. Marie MEERSMAN. 


Suzanne De Cubber is philosophical : 


I have often heard people speak of the great and rich 
America, but with my child’s understanding I could 
not imagine that it was possible. Yet now that 
mother tells us every day, “ This bread, this bacon, 
comes from our friends in America,” I am overjoyed 
that your land is not only rich but that its inhabitants 
are good-hearted and lovingly kind toward the mal- 
treated Belgians. 


There is a touch of humor about this one: 


If you could see me now you would not know me, 
for I am dressed entirely in a little American suit. 
Oh, what a warm, solid suit it is! 


And here is a letter intended for President 
Wilson: 


Highly Honored Mr. President: 

Although I am still very young I feel already that 
feeling of thankfulness which we as Belgians owe to 
you, highly honored Mr. President, because you have 
come to our help in these dreary times. Without your 
help there would certainly have been thousands of war 
victims, and so, noble sir, I pray that God will bless 
you and all the noble American people. 

That is the wish of all the Belgian folk. 

Avucusta VAN RAEMDONCK. 
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Russia’s Ireland 


benightedness, all Western Europeans were 

Franks. English, French, Spanish and Ita- 
lian seemed to him one language and a barbarous 
one. Even had the Turk stopped to think about 
possible ethnical differences, he would have found 
in the cosmopolitan aristocracy a justification for his 
lumping together of the various nationalities. 
Differences existed in practice only between peasants 
and artisans, between men of the meaner sort, as 
was indeed the case in his own dominions. Let us 
not scoff at antique Turkish misconceptions, for 
we cherish similar misconceptions ourselves. To 
us all Slavs are one, Great Russians, Poles, Ru- 
thenians, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats and Serbs—what 
do we know or want to know about the ethnical and 
linguistic differences of these nations? Do they 
not all speak equally unintelligible tongues? Have 
they not all an equally weird folk lore, equally out- 
landish social and religious institutions? Therefore 
they must be brothers, and we rub our eyes in be- 
wilderment over the confused separatist, nationalist 
movements among them. The existence of a cos- 
mopolitan aristocracy, Russianized or Polonized, 
helps to blind us to the facts of the situation. It is 
largely among “men of the meaner sort’ that 
nationalistic stirrings appear. And these men 
naturally lack spokesmen whose eloquence may 
touch our sympathies. 

But the current of Slavic immigration to the 
United States promises to dispel our ignorance of 
the inner problems of Slavdom. Grouitch and 
Pupin have given us an insight into the claims of 
Serbian nationalism. And now we have in one of 
the publications of the Ukrainian National Associa- 
tion a group of essays by Edwin Bjorkman, S. O. 
Pollock, and others, entitled “‘ Ukraine’s Claim to 
Freedom,”’ which throws into high relief the strug- 
gle for life of one of the most desperately oppressed 
of European peoples, the Ukrainians, otherwise 
known as Ruthenians, Rusniaks, Little Russians. 

The Ukrainians are a distinctive people, with a 
language so different from the Great Russian that 
a Ukrainian in Petrograd or Moscow is hardly more 
at home than an Englishman in Berlin. The Ukrain- 
ian is distinguishable from the Great Russian by 
stature, cephalic index and temperament. The peo- 
ple of the Ukraine are lovers of poetry and music; 
they manifest a disposition toward individualism 
and independence; of their personal valor the repu- 
tation of their peculiar military organization, the 
Cossacks, offers sufficient evidence. At present 
there are over 30,000,000 Ukrainians, forming a 


T° the mediaeval Turk, in his bigotry and 


fairly compact mass extending from Eastern Galicia 
to the Caspian. The area in which the Ukrainians 
form the chief element in the population is greater 
than the German Empire, and the territory in which 
they are present in overwhelming majority probably 
equals that of France. ‘This crude statement will 
give some measure of the volume of national life 
that Russian and Polish imperialism have sought 
through centuries to extinguish. 

In the days of Polish greatness, when Polish au- 
thority extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
a persistent policy of Polonization was applied to 
the Ukraine. It succeeded with the landed aristoc- 
racy, who found that the adoption of Polish man- 
ners and speech was essential to the maintenance 
of political power. Thus was created that most 
pernicious of economic systems, an aristocracy in 
all things alien to the common people. Aristocrats 
of one’s own nation may be either leaders or ex- 
ploiters; alien aristocrats can never be anything but 
exploiters. Russian aggrandizement and the parti- 
tion of Poland dislodged the Polish aristocracy on 
the greater part of the Ukrainian soil. It retained 
a foothold, however, in Galicia under the weak 
dominion of Austria. Eastern Galicia is a land 
of wretched Ukrainian peasants, with holdings so 
small that they have no escape from starvation ex- 
cept through service at beggarly wages on the es- 
tates of the Polish aristocrats, who hold half the 
land—naturally the better half. In the Russian 
Ukraine the Polish aristocrats have largely been 
replaced by Russian aristocrats, equally alien and 
rapacious. Throughout the Ukraine the dominant 
minority controls the civil service and the educa- 
tional system, and monopolizes legislation. In 
Galicia, where the Ukrainians have a clear majority 
of the population, there is one Polish secondary 
schoo! to every 50,000 Poles; one Ukrainian sec- 
ondary school to every 700,000 Ukrainians. The 
Polish minority have a representation of seventy- 
three per cent in the provincial legislature; the 
Ukrainian majority, since the liberal reforms of 
1914, have only twenty-seven per cent. 

Yet under the dominion of Austria the lot of the 
Ukrainian is incomparably better than in Russia, 
where, down to 1905, the bureaucracy sought des- 
perately to stamp out the Ukrainian language al- 
together. There was a standing prohibition against 
the use of Ukrainian in sermons, lectures or ad- 
dresses of any kind and against its use in any kind 
of publishing. Even scientific and historical works 
were under the ban. “ Not even circulars issued by 
the health authorities to instruct the people how to 
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meet a possible cholera epidemic have been allowed 
to appear in the only language understood by the 
people concerned.” Ukrainian was to be treated 
as a corrupt dialect to be employed by the peasant 
in intercourse with his kind and with his working 
cattle. Since 1905 newspapers in the Ukrainian 
language have been tolerated, but under the severest 
restrictions. The comparatively liberal treatment 
of the Ukrainians in Galicia had doubtless much to 
do with this liberalization of Russian policy. So 
long as one section of the race was permitted to have 
books and papers of its own, it was vain to attempt 
to extirpate the tongue. Irreconcilable Russifiers 
glared savagely at this source of disorder beyond 
the Russian borders. Ukrainian Galicia ought to 
be wrested from Austria. It is worth noting that 
when the Russians invaded Galicia they proceeded 
at once to prohibit the use of Ukrainian in churches 
and schools, to suppress Ukrainian newspapers, and 
to confiscate Ukrainian books in libraries or in the 
possession of private individuals. 

But Ukrainian nationalism will not down. Na- 
tionalistic societies may be prohibited, but they con- 
tinue to exist under cover. The bureaucrats may 
destroy the Ukrainian printing presses, but some 
books will be printed abroad and smuggled over 
the borders. And the potency of a forbidden book 
is infinitely greater than that of a book officially 
approved. In the general wreck of war the national 
movement in the Ukraine has been momentarily 
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quieted. But it is certain to arise again with a 
renewed force that must in the end prove irresistible. 

What do the Ukrainians want? Not independ- 
ence from Russia, but autonomy within a federal- 
ized empire. With autonomy the Ukrainian speech 
will take the place of the Russian in the schools, and 
the Ukrainian masses will be redeemed from illit- 
eracy. Ukrainians will displace Russians and Rus- 
sianized members of their own race from the civil 
service and the professions. A Ukrainian middle 
class will arise, assimilating the Germans and Jews 
now making up all there is of that class. Agrarian 
reform will come next; the Russian and Polish ar- 
istocrats, shorn of their political power, will gradu- 
ally be forced to partition their estates among the 
Ukrainian peasants. This is the essential meaning 
of nationalism; the conquest of all the strata of life, 
from the soil up, by a homogeneous population. Rus- 
sianizing, Polonizing, Prussianizing, are tendencies 
that masquerade under the lofty ideal of creating 
homogeneity in vast empires. In their antagonism 
to separatist nationalism the centralizers are ani- 
mated by much less respectable motives. They wish 
to reserve for the ruling race the high places, the 
posts of ease. They are anti-democratic much 
more than anti-nationalistic. And with the progress 
of democracy, which neither war nor reaction can 
wholly check, the oppressed nations must eventually 
win the essentials of freedom. 

ALVIN S. JOHNSON. 


A COMMUNICATION 


The Stockholder’s Dilemma 


IR: Your publication, which I greatly esteem, has 

from time to time raised certain points upon which I 
would like further light. In the language of the street, I 
want to know “ where I get off.” I have inherited a cer- 
tain amount of money and have a profitable business. I 
am neither terrified by the inability of the camel to climb 
through the needle’s eye, nor prepared to accept the advice 
given to Nicodemus to “sell all my goods to feed the 
poor.” At the same time, I want to do my duty by the 
community and to fulfill this responsibility which I con- 
ceive wealth should impose. 

Most of my money has been invested through a well- 
known banking house, a certain amount of it in railway 
and industrial securities. I have read reports and pro- 
spectuses, but confess that I have relied to a great extent 
on the intelligence and integrity of the firm which placed 
the securities on the market, the members of which either 
directly or indirectly are supposed to dictate the policies of 
these corporations. Occasional strikes have caused me 
some concern, but I have always felt assured that the very 
efficient management of these companies would protect my 
interest in dealing with the labor unions. In the abstract 


I approve of organized labor. In the concrete the labor 
unions frequently seem to me much more greedy than 
the corporations which they attack, and mere unreason 
able. But I am willing to confess that this feeling may 
be due to prejudice and to lack of understanding and in- 
formation. Certainly I have regarded the corporations 
whose stock I hold as income producers rather than as the 
employers of labor for whose welfare I was in any way 
responsible. 

From the surplus over living expenses which my divi- 
dends give, rather than from the profits of my business, | 
make contributions to various charities and semi-public 
organizations which seem to me working for the better- 
ment of general social conditions. The budgets of these 
organizations I suppose are made up very largely from 
contributions similar to my own. These funds, of course, 
are utilized in investigations and surveys which supply 
data for agitations for a minimum wage, widows’ pen- 
sions, and the betterment of housing and health conditions, 
unemployment and other problems of the day. As far as 
I know, the affairs of the various corporations in which 
I have invested have not been subjected to this scrutiny. 
At the same time I presume that they differ very little 
from those which have been investigated, partly thanks to 
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the money which I have supplied. This thought prompts 
me to wonder whether I have really been looking facts in 
the face, and to ask myself what my responsibilities as a 
stockholder really are. 

A number of the leading bankers who appeared before the 
Industrial Relations Commission made it quite clear that 
whatever their individual conception of their responsibil- 
ity to society might be, they considered themselves in their 
capacity as directors of corporations responsible to the 
stockholders whose investment it was their duty to pro- 
tect. In their view the administrative officers of these 
corporations, not the directors, should deal with labor 
problems. These administrative officers, however, are con- 
trolled by their boards of directors, and—barring extraor- 
dinary circumstances—their tenure of office in reality de- 
pends upon their ability to insure an adequate return upon 
the capital invested. In other words, the directors are 
trustees for, and the administrative officers the employees 
of, the stockholders. It would seem, then, that some rela- 
tions ought to be established between the stockholders as 
the real employer and the labor which they employ. 

But who are the stockholders? Take, for example, the 
speculation in so-called war stocks. ‘Thousands of shares 
have changed hands hundreds of times during the last few 
months. How cou'd the temporary owners of such stock 
certificates fulfill any responsibility for the welfare of em- 
ployees of the corporations whose stock they held, even as- 
suming that such responsibility was recognized? What did 
the rise and fall in the prices of these stocks really mean? 
Fundamentally it meant that someone believed that the 
returns on the investment would be larger than the gen- 
eral public imagined; in other words, that the work of 
the men employed would yield greater profits. Money has 
been won and lost on the probable fruits of labor, but 
what is labor getting out of it, strikes or no strikes, except 
extra pay for overtime and in some cases shorter hours? 
This is, of course, true in any business. The Stock Ex- 
change and even the “ Curb” fulfill tremendously impor- 
tant functions in affording an open market for securities, 
without which our industrial and railway development 
would have been well-nigh impossible. Anything which 
seriously interfered with free dealing in stocks would react 
at once on labor. Consideration of the problem makes 
one feel that there must eventually be some more equitable 
adjustment. 

But aside from the securities which change hands in 
speculative buying and selling, there are large amounts 
which are absorbed and retained by the investing public. 
These people receive notices of stockholders’ meetings, and 
with them generally a printed form requesting the stock- 
holder to give his or her proxy to certain gentlemen, usually 
administrative officers of the company, although one or 
more of the leading directors may be included in the list. 
The stockholder is generally willing to sign the proxy and 
leave it at that, for he relies upon the gentlemen to whom 
he thus entrusts the voting of his stock to assure him a 
proper return upon his investment. I know at least that 
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this is what I do, and there are thousands of others who 
do the same. I have my business, which I must look after. 
I cannot travel hither and thither, back and forth, to New 
Jersey or Delaware, to Virginia or California or Kansas, 
to attend stockholders’ meetings. 


I closely follow annual 
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reports and statements, but I cannot possibly familiarize 
myself with the details of the business of the corporations 
in which my money is invested. In fact, this is probably 
just as well. Imagine the confusion which would be 
created if every stockholder in every corporation attempted 
personally to vote his stock. 
staff of secretaries who would investigate conditions of 
labor employed by these corporations, and who would, 
through the stockholders’ meetings, attempt to better the 
conditions under which the employees live and work. It 
would not be sound business policy for me to invest all of 
my money in one corporation on whose affairs I could con- 
centrate my attention. 

What, then, am I to do? Wise legislation, by protecting 
labor and relieving me of my responsibility, might furnish 
the answer, but legislation is not always wise. It is fre- 
quently the contrary. I believe in “trusts”’ as a form of 
codperation. Even the so-called “ monopolies’ have low- 
ered prices to the public, if these prices be considered, as 
they should be, in relation to prices generally over a period 
of years. ‘ Sweating” and bad factory conditions, more- 
over, are generally found not in “ big business,’’ but in the 
shops of the “little fellows ”’ 
cians as paragons of virtue, or ignored by the agitators. It 
therefore seems to me not only ridiculous and dishonest but 
unsound to make a fetish of competition. I hope for prog- 
ress along certain lines—I am willing even to make sacri- 
fices and to submit to burdens that may seem onerous if it 
is really going to help. But I don’t want my property 
confiscated or my interests totally disregarded. The ma- 
jority of voters are not interested in looking after the 
stockholders. Our legislators may appeal to prejudice or 
encourage “ muckraking” to keep themselves in office. 
They may be honestly radical or honestly conservative, and 
yet incapable of dealing intelligently with the problems of 
the day. Many of our political leaders, however, are 
neither well-informed nor fair-minded. They may be cor- 
rupt, and to secure their spoils must either blackmail the 
corporations or directly or indirectly rob the public. 

Fortunately, public opinion, though frequently tempo- 
rarily biased, is essentially fair, but even at that, if legis- 
lation is to be the remedy, if the welfare of the majority 
is to be secured and the interests of the minority are to be 
protected, a much higher standard of education is desired. 
And education is a slow business. 

Perhaps legislation is not the remedy. 

New York City. 


I cannot afford to employ a 


who are held up by politi- 


If not, what is? 
NICOTIN US. 


[ Nore: A reply to these questions will be found in the 
editorial, ‘‘ Lending and Spending,” elsewhere in this issue. 
—Tue Eprrors.] 


Utah Not Remote 


IR: An incidental remark of yours, “ Utah is a re- 
mote state,” in a recent editorial, indicates dangerous 
things. In what sense can a state in this Union be remote? 
How near must it be, and to what must it be near, in order 
not to be remote? It is a question between provincialism 
and nationalism. Nationalism says that the nation, the 
whole forty-eight states, is where each state is. It says that 
the United States is complete in each citizen. There is no 
remoteness and proximity. There is only identity. 
Emporia, Kan. BAKER BROWNELL. 
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After the Play 


MANUEL REICHER is repeating at the Garden 
Theatre this season the experiment which he began a 
year ago, and which he calls “ the modern stage.’’ Some- 
body who notices that the play already given, from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth of November, was Bjérnson’s 
“When the Young Vine Blooms,” and who discovers by 
reading Mr. Reicher’s announcement that of the six remain- 
ing bills one is to be Hauptmann’s “ The Weavers,” one 
Ibsen’s “ Rosmersholm,” and one Tchékov’s “ Uncle 
Vanja,” may ask why such performances are called modern. 
Bjérnson, Ibsen, and Tchékov are dead. Hauptmann is 
well over fifty. Has the stage nothing to show more mod- 
ern than these? 

Except in the case of Bjérnson the answer must be that 
the stage has nothing more modern to show. Nobody has 
bettered the art with which Hauptmann has made a group 
the hero of “ The Weavers.” Nobody has learned from 
Ibsen how to light up the present, how to color it and give 
it shape through a bit-by-bit disclosure of the past. 
And this technical miracle, nowhere more miraculous than 
in “Ghosts” and ‘“ Rosmersholm” and “The Wild 
Duck,” is only one of the several miracles which Ibsen has 
taught no younger dramatist to repeat. 

Ibsen’s art does not seem old-fashioned even to one who 
is under Tchékov’s spell, though Tchékov’s leisurely pic- 
tures may make the dramatist’s will seem a little too near 
the surface in Ibsen. No art of the stage is more concealed 
than Tchékov’s. The least imitable and least explicable 
peculiarity of his imagination was the power it gave him of 
choosing from life and of arranging what he had chosen 
so that you don’t feel that life has been arranged at all. 
What you feel most after reading “ The Three Sisters ” is 
the passage of time—how it flows and flows without bring- 
ing us any of the things we expected from it, how it alters 
our predicaments a little without improving them even a 
little. Where else did you ever get, to the degree in which 
you get it from the second act of ‘ Uncle Vanja,” that feel- 
ing of the long hours in the middle of the night, as a man 
feels them when he is sitting up and waits and watches? 
When have you felt the curious fatefulness—and momen- 
tousness of goings-away so immediately as you feel them 
in the fourth act? 

By the help of Mr. Reicher’s experiment we can prove to 
ourselves for the tenth time how much more modern a play 
by Tchékov may be, or a play by Ibsen or Hauptmann, than 
a play written to-day and treating the most contemporary 
subject. When nothing is new in plays but their subject 
they grow stale in a few months, but when a dramatist has 
talent enough and technical mastery enough to make us 
share his fresh and complex emotions, and to take us 
through them and yet to leave one strongest impression upon 
us, his play may stay modern for years. 

Obviously the experiment Mr. Reicher is making is not 
upon Ibsen or Hauptmann or Tchékov. To add a few 
hundred or a few thousand Americans to the number of 
men and women who enjoy one of these dramatists is to add 
nothing of importance to his reputation. Mr. Reicher’s 
experiment is upon New York. 

Of course I don’t deny that such an experiment, no mat- 
ter how successful it seems, may not prove that a given 
number of abiding and transient New Yorkers have a pure 
passion for Ibsen and Tchékov and Hauptmann. Some of 
his spectators admire Mr. Reicher’s acting so heartily that 
they would pay to see him in no matter what play he 
thought worth giving. 
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A good deal depends too upon the way in which “ the 
modern stage” is marketed—upon where it is advertised, 
how much and how. It was a mistake, in my opinion, a 
discouragement of possible spectators, to tell them that un- 
less they subscribed to all seven performances they could not 
see any performance. Having announced this policy, hav- 
ing said that “there will be no general box office sale,” 
that “ admission is by previous subscription only,” it was a 
second mistake to reverse this policy by making this fur- 
ther announcement: “ For the benefit of those who are 
unable to attend the full series of performances of The 
Modern Stage, a special membership card will be issued 
whereby the holder may select only such plays as he desires 
to attend.” Of course this means nothing but a general 
box office sale plus a little red tape. Subscribers feel that a 
trick has been played on them, a trick by which none lost 
much and many lost nothing, but still a trick so obvious 
that their intelligence is a little affronted. Why disguise 
a reversal of policy so thinly? 

Although such a trick is irritating I forgot all about it 
last month the moment Mr. Reicher himself came upon the 
stage. Bad luck had kept me from seeing him before, and 
my expectations, swollen by what I had read and heard 
about him, were in that condition where one expectation is 
that the others will be disappointed. Of course nothing of 
the sort happened. Within two minutes after he had ap- 
peared I had forgotten that the place he was in was a stage. 
He is not only natural himself but the cause of naturalness 
in others. His mere presence carries on the work he has 
been doing with his company, communicating to its mem- 
bers a greater naturalness than his teaching had taught 
them, allaying the vivacity of one or two who hadn't quite 
learned the lessons he had been giving. Some actors who 
go in for naturalness often seem to be saying, when they 
speak with their backs turned to the audience, “ Kindly 
notice how natural I am.” Mr. Reicher’s acting never has 
the faintest taint of this self-consciousness. Not a trace of 
design shows in his ease. He is spontaneous even at that 
most treacherous moment for an actor, when he stops as he 
is making his exit, turns and looks back, not without sig- 
nificance, at the persons he is leaving behind. Mr. Reicher 
is one of the greatest masters of naturalness. 

I do not know how he got his company together, but 
wherever he got them, he has succeeded in showing most of 
them how to stay well inside the borderland between what 
we call amateurishness and that professionalism, in its worst 
sense, which is like a thick varnish. The play Mr. Reicher 
chose to start with, ““ When the Young Vine Blooms,” writ- 
ten the year before Bjérnson died, when he was seventy-six 
or seven, stays in the same borderland. At its beginning you 
are refreshed by the liberty of its differences from the kind 
of play you are usually condemned to see, by the naiveté 
of its closer approaches to lifelikeness, by the openness of 
its air. Very few first acts are as free from staginess. 

Later on, although the play never quite loses these pleas- 
ant qualities, it reveals others not so pleasant, something 
obvious and blue-printy in the behavior of a mother and 
daughters when the ignored and undervalued father and 
husband leaves them, and they punctually undergo a too 
symmetrical change of heart. It is interesting to notice 
how the symmetry of these parts, which Bjdérnson may have 
felt quite freshly when he wrote them, makes them sound 
stale. But in spite of this defect, in spite too of rather 
frequent inanities, the play has a freshness and uncon- 
certedness that are worth seeing and seldom to be seen on 
the stage. 


Q. K. 
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A Pole Discovered 


Homo Sapiens, by Stanislaw Przbyszewski. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Thomas Seltzer. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50 net. 


CONVENIENT excuse exists in America for all 

daunted public enterprise—the inertia of the public. 
This is particularly true and particularly characteristic of 
the book publishing business. Because the great public it- 
self yields to inertia in the matter of reading new books— 
books having been made the very symbol of tedium by 
so-called education—the book publishers have tended to 
narrow their field of enterprise in an unadventurous 
manner. In other countries, conspicuously in Germany, 
there are many fields in which reasonably profitable cir- 
culatien may be procured for a wide variety of current 
literature. Those fields are not merely harvested, they 
are cultivated with the greatest intelligence and devotion. 
Such is not the case in the United States. Considering its 
wealth and formal literacy, there is no apparent reason 
why Americans cannot be induced to consume a vastly 
greater number of books than they do now. The splendid 
development in periodical literature is witness to their 
possibilities. But the book publishers have never fully 
developed the technique of widening and deepening their 
areas of circulation. There is one very fertile streak, the 
Nile valley in which popular fiction flourishes. Manured, 
so to say, by the commonest instincts, circulation may be 
secured in that valley with a minimum of original effort. 
A number of successes are guaranteed there every season, 
and because it is rich and ready-made the majority of 
publishers do their best to profit by it. But outside that 
valley the American mind is not unlike a badly irrigated 
desert, from the standpoint of the flourishing of sales. 
There are a few cultivated spots. Serious books of certain 
varieties prosper in certain defined areas. Compared with 
Germany, however, the results are inferior. Yet the 
publishers and booksellers do not chafe at their failure. 
After striving rather amateurishly and unintelligently to 
make a new success here and there, they mainly acquiesce 
in the public habit, and resign themselves to doing business 
in the old uninventive and suppliant way. 

For this reason one welcomes particularly the advent of 
a new publisher, Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, who is determined 
to develop a field much neglected till quite recently. That 
is the field of Russian and Polish translation. Mr. Knopf 
has started off this autumn with an admirable desire to 
bring to American eyes the works of men and women who, 
in the ordinary course of our publishing, might wait half 
a generation to be translated. Old names appear in his 
list—Gogol, Gorky, Andreyev, Kropotkin—but Garshin, 
Soloviev and Przybyszewski are unexpected and new. And 
in addition to specializing in Russian and Polish transla- 
tions Mr. Knopf has acquired the rights to interpretative 
works such as “ The Russian Problem,” by Vinogradoff, 
“ Russia’s Gift to the World,” by J. W. Mackail, and 
“The Russian Novel,” by de Vogiié. All of these books 
are made up and bound with unusually good taste. 

Mr. Knopf has done well to search Russia and Poland 
for works overlooked by the routine publishers, and it is to 
be hoped he will precede them into Germany, Scandinavia, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, India, Japan and elsewhere. 
Some of his rivals will eventually penetrate to these coun- 
tries, yet with nimbleness and daring Mr. Knopf may easily 
distance them. But when it comes to seeking circulation in 
America it will be a pity if he consents to sow his seed in 
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the popular fashion. It will be a pity, to be more specific, 
if he procures these translations with an eye to the ready- 
made market and strives to get circulation for them in the 
ready-made way. 

This mistake he seems already to have made in the case 
of “Homo Sapiens.” Pshee-be-sheff-skee, according to 
Mr. Knopf, is universally conceded to be Poland's greatest 
living writer; and he advertises ““ Homo Sapiens” as “a 
very modern love story” and its hero as 2 Don Juan, 
“not even merely the most modern of men, he is the new, 
the coming man.” No enthusiasm for translations can 
frank this particular kind of nonsense. It is an attempt 
to plant “ Homo Sapiens” in the Nile valley of best- 
sellers in a manner typically uncritical and questionable. 
It argues an eagerness for quick success along dubious 
lines that is absolutely incompatible with the best kind of 
publishing. 

For it is not “ universally conceded ” that Przybyszewski 
is “ Poland’s greatest living writer.” He is no more 
Poland’s greatest living writer than Compton Mackenzie 
is England's greatest living writer, and “ Homo Sapiens ” 
is of itself enough to define him as a paste jeweller. As an 
erotic production, it has popular possibilities, and if to be 
erotic is the sign of “extreme modernity,” it is extremely 
modern. But it is erotic in rather a literary way. No one, 
I suppose, will contend that because the truth is usually 
suppressed about sex in literature, every outspoken version 
of sex in literature is therefore to be immune from criticism. 
A superheated version of sex, a version concocted in the 
imagination, is certainly no more agreeable to the true 
libertarian than to the pious parish priest. And “ Homo 
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Sapiens” presents, as I see it, just that dilation on the 
frantic excitements of sex which comes from writing out 
of the imagination. The mind of this highly consonantal 
Pole has been fed on literature. His “ extensive philo- 
sophical and esthetic education ” has plumed him with grand 
notions of what life among the literati and illuminati 
might be. He thinks up the most prodigious café conversa- 
tions; and in addition the most swooning dances, the most 
pregnable virgins, the most heartrending suicides, the most 
sumptuous mistresses, the most indefatigable appetites; and 
he parades them all in a crackling, self-conscious, perfect- 
devil manner, with precipices, whirlpools, storms, oceans 
and cataclysms being leaped, swum and encountered by an 
irresistible Nietzsche-quoting youth. If this is the best 
that his country can do, black is the night from Pole to 
Pole. 

Taking pure love to be the result of conforming his hero 
A and his heroine B, Przybyszewski conceives that B has 
damaged her value for A by a former relation with C. C 
is so miffed by the conjunction of AB on the other hand, 
that he kills himself. As A sees it, AB—BC is unhappi- 
ness. So he tries AD, but D learns of the AB relation 
and drowns herself. Thereupon he resorts to E. E, how- 
ever, hears of B, and is heartbroken. And when B in turn 
learns of AD and AE her love instantly expires. In the 
end A realizes the folly of all mutable relations and at the 
last moment picks out a safe and immutable love in the 
person of a quite vague Revolutionary Cause. 

It is unfair to “ Homo Sapiens ” to imply it is uninterest- 
ing. It is flashily interesting, rapid and vivid. It is the 
youthful experiment of a gifted man. But whatever its 
stylistic merits in Polish, it appears artificial and jerky in 
English, and deficient except in introspective and erotic 
intensity and a cleverness of invention. Berlin is the scene 
of most of the story, though the long episode detailing the 
seduction of Narit is at the country home of the hero Falk. 
The atmosphere is that of literary and artistic student life, 
a Bohemia in which the social epileptics of Falk have a 
certain credibility. The humanity in which Russian novels 
are steeped is totally lacking in this febrile Polish produc- 
tion. It is similar to Russian fiction only in allowing its 
characters to ask that question so seldom posed in American 
fiction, the question of the meaning of life. By the mere 
fact of posing that question at all, “‘ Homo Sapiens,” 
imitative as it is, has a place in a great tradition. 

F. H. 


The Priority of the State 


The Natural History of the State, by Henry Jones Ford. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. $1.00 
net. 


HIS book marks a deeply interesting reaction against 

the a priori character of much recent political specu- 

lation. The writer of a text book is too often concerned 
with the delimitation of his subject to realize at all ade- 
quately that he cannot theorize about the state and the 
quality of the state unless he has a definite view of its 
history. For knowledge, ultimately at all events, refuses 
to be classified into neat pigeon-holes; and your thinker of 
to-day, if he wants to contribute anything to our ideas, 
must have some grasp of the bearing of much recent bio- 
logical and psychological thought. He must, moreover, be 
consistently evolutionist in outlook. He must admit that 
the state, like every other institution, has a history, and that 
to know what it has been is largely to understand its present 
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character. So that Professor Ford has performed a real 
service in asking us to examine its foundations that we may 
the better grasp its essential nature. 

His book may be regarded as a commentary upon, and 
an expansion of, two famous theses of Aristotle—that the 
state is prior to the individual, and that man is a social 
animal. He examines in some detail, and with a sureness 
of knowledge that commands our admiration, the evidence 
for and against these theories. To him it seems clear that 
every kind of evidence, from the biologist, the psychologist, 
the anthropologist, point to their essential truth. Nature, 
being careless of the single life, has been sedulously zealous 
about the preservation of the type; and to that end has 
planted the social instinct deep in our nature. This, as 
Kropotkin long ago urged, is the significance of that mutua! 
aid which goes right through the animal kingdom. It can 
be seen in the vizacha of South America no less than in the 
apes of Gibraltar. And, taken as a whole, it seems the 
social animal that survives. Man is socially endowed in 
that sense. A survey of his mental and moral characters 
seems indubitably to suggest that it is for the sake of the 
species homo sapiens that he has been selected to survive. 
And the means of his preservation has been the group exist- 
ence, its exaltation to an importance above his individual 
significance. That group is regarded as one and indivisible 
—what Mr. Howitt termed the undivided commune. Into 
it man is born and it makes him what he becomes. The 
state is therefore organic in the sense that men are its organs 
selected for survival in so far as they serve its ends. The 
individual is secondary to the state; for the state, being 
prior to the individual, must be supreme over him. What 
the individual enjoys, his rights, he enjoys only in reference 
to the state. Its ethical implications are therefore not 
primary but relative to that stage of development at which 
the state has arrived. ‘“ The object of the state,” Profes- 
sor Ford concludes, “is the perfecting of man, but the 
attainment of that object depends upon the perfecting of 
the state. The test of value in any institution is primari|; 
not the advantage of the individual but the advantage ot 
society.” 

It is possible to agree both with the assumptions Profes- 
sor Ford lays down and with the argument by which he 
supports those assumptions, without being able to assent to 
the conclusions he draws therefrom. Is it true to contend, 
as Professor Ford contends, that the real meaning and 
essence of the state is that which is implicit in its original 
character? That is surely to allow nothing to the evolu- 
tion of which he has himself written so well. Man, tor 
instance, is in origin a mere speck of jelly with some nuclear 
substance therein; but you cannot judge man by the same 
criteria as those by which you judge that hapless amavboid. 
The true meaning of anything is not what it was in its 
origin but what it is at the moment of interpretation. 
Your historical evidence as to its past helps you to a know!- 
edge of it, but it is not the thing itself. Take the analog) 
of a prisoner on trial. His past record is examined—not 
because he is assumed to be that record but because it is of 
help in the explanation of the crime. So we examine tlic 
past history of the state, not because our relation to it 
to-day ought to be what it was in its origin, but because, as 
Lord Bolingbroke said, history is philosophy teaching by 
examples, and we would fain have a philosophy of the state 
that is plausible and adequate. 

Now in its origin the state did not aim at perfecting the 
individual. The very word “ perfection” is a few hun- 
dred thousand years too early. It aimed at survival, and 
that to it was perfection. Here, surely, is the meaning ot 
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Worth While Gift Books 




















THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF RUPERT BROOKE 


Tenth Thousand. With a portrast frontispiece, an introduc. 
tion by George Edward Woo merry and a biographical note by 
Margaret Lavington. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 Net 

“The publication of these Poems makes it clear that the 
young lieutenant who now lies buried in a grove of olive trees 
on the Aegean Sea, was that phenomenon increasingly rare in 
English poetry—a genius. No other poet of our generation 
could write—or at any rate has written—sonnets equal to those 
grouped under the title ‘1914" in this volume.”—Joyce Atimer 
sn The Bookman. 


MODERN PAINTING: 
Its Tendency and Meaning 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT, autho: of “What 
Nietzsche Taught,"’ etc. 

Four color plates and 24 lilustrations. Swvo. Cloth. $2.50 Net 
“ The first book in English to give a coherent and intelligible 

account of the new ideas that now rage in painting. Its appear 

ance lifts art criticism in the United States out of its old slough 

of platitude-mongering and sentimentalizing.”.—Smart Set. 


WHAT PICTURES TO SEE 
IN AMERICA 


By LORINDA M. BRYANT, author of “ What Pictures to See in 
Europe,” etc. 
Over 200 Illustrations. Sve. Cloth. 2.00 Net 
“Not only is it a guide book, but it is an art guide, and so 
readable that it should find readers among those who * don’t 
know anything about art’ but who ‘know what I like.’ ” 
Cleveland Leader. 


THE FLOWER ART OF JAPAN 


By MARY AVERILL, author of “Japanese Flower Arrangement.” 
Profusely Illustrated. Ato. Boards. Cloth Back. $1.50 Net 
Owing to the keen interest aroused by her first book, and the 
thirst of her readers and students for further knowledge on the 
subject, Miss Averill returned to Japan in search of new mate. 
rial for this new book. 


GOOD TASTE IN 
HOME FURNISHING 


By HENRY BLACKMAN SELL and MAUDE ANN SELL 
With Numerous Line Drawings and a Colored Frontispiece 
Large l2meo. Cloth. $1.25 Net 
A book on interior decoration, written for the lay reader. In 
an intimate, easy style, free from technical terms, it brings out 
clearly the simple, decorative principles that make the home 
comfortable, cheerful and beautiful. 


By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by WALTER SHAW 
SPARROW. 
With 35 Plates in Color and 36 Jilustrations in Black and 
White. Crown Ato. Cloth. $6.00 Net 
_ Paintings and etchings of bridges have held an important posi 
tion in Mr. Brangwyn's art for some years, and devotees of this 
noted artist will find this book a unique Brangwyn Gallery 


—— NOVELS FOR GIFTS —— 


THE “ GENIUS ” 


The Story of the Soul’s Struggle 
Seen Through the Eyes of Genius 


By THEODORE DREISER 
Author of “ Sister Carrie,’ “ The Titan,” etc. $1.50 Net 
“Mr. Dreiser proves himself once more a master realist, . . . 
he is a great, a very great artist. In a season remarkable for its 
excellent fiction this new book of his immediately takes its place 
in the front rank.’’"-—New York Tribune. 


THE ROSE OF YOUTH 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Author of “Bellamy,’’ “ Simpson,” etc. $1.35 Net 
“Mrs. Mordaunt has written an epic of Youth, embodied in 
her hero, Teddy Earp. It is extremely well written, as any one 
who knows ‘ Bellamy’ will readily believe."—New York Even 
ing Post. 


MOONBEAMS FROM THE 
LARGER LUNACY 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, author of *‘Nonsense Novels,” etc 
$1.25 Net 
Mr. Leacock’s latest book is aptly named and consists of 
sketches, satires, take-offs, etc. The author is singularly wise to 
the little fancies and foibles of our day, and he hits them off in 
a way that will make you laugh without being ashamed of it 
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Bonks Suitable for 
Christmas Gifts 


For the General Reader 


CHAUCER AND HIS POETRY. By Professor G. L 
Krrtrepce, Harvard University. $1.25 net. 
An interpretation of Chaucer the humorist. 

THE GEORGICS AND ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated by the late Tuzopore CuickerinG WILLIAMS, wrth an 
introduction by Professor George Herbert Palmer, Harvard 
University. $1.00 net. 
A metrical translation by the author of a notable transla- 
tion of Virgil’s Zneid. 

THREE PHILOSOPHICAL POETS. By Georce Santa- 
YANA. $2.25 net. 
An appreciative study of Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. 

CHIVALRY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor 
W. H. Scuorte.p, Harvard University. $2.25 net. 
Lectures on Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 

THE COMEDIES OF HOLBERG. By Professor O. J. 
Campsett, Jr., University of Wisconsin. $2.50 net. 

MEDIAEVAL SPANISH ALLEGORY. By Professor C. R. 
Post, Harvard University. $2.50 net. 

TWO COMMENCEMENT ADDRESSES. By Henry 
Casot Lopce. 35 cents. 
A defense of the classics and a discussion of the function of 
a university library. 


For the Student of Public Affairs 


ESSAYS IN SOCIAL JUSTICE. Professor T. N. Carver, 
Harvard University. $2.00 net. 
An attempt to define the principles of human conflict from 
the point of view of economic competition 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
By Professor W. B. Munro, Harvard University. $2.50 net. 
A classified list of the best materials available for study on 
every branch of municipal affairs. 

THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND 
GERMANY. By President A. Lawrence Lowe 1, 
Harvard University. $1.25 net. 
An abridgment of the author’s “Governments and Parties 
in Continental Europe.” 

A GUIDE TO READING IN SOCIAL ETHICS. By 


Teachers in Harvard University. $1.25 net 


For the Business Man 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. By 
Professor F. W. Taussic, Harvard University. $2.00 net. 
With detailed illustration from the sugar, steel, and textile 
industries. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM. By Professor E. Dana Durann, 
University of Minnesota. Includes the text of recent 
federal acts. $1.00 ner. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN MARKET DISTRIBUTION. By 
A. W. Suaw, Editor of “System.” $1.00 net. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. Fdited by C. B. Tuomp- 
SON. $4.00 net. 
A collection of the most significant articles on the Taylor 
System. 


For Parents and Housekeepers 

THE CARE OF CHILDREN. By Dr. J. L. Morse. SOc net. 

PRESERVATIVES IN FOODS. By Dr. O. Foutn. 50c ner. 

THE CARE OF THE SKIN. By Dr. C. J. Wurrte. 50c net. 

CARE OF THE SICK ROOM. By Dr. E.G. Currer. 50c net. 

THE CARE OF THE TEETH. By Dr. C. A. Brackerr. 

50c net, 

A complete catalogue of the publications issued by the 
Press will be sent on request. 
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Huxley’s point that the cosmic process is opposed to the 
ethical. For all nature is concerned to do is to secure the 
survival of the members best fitted to cope with the environ- 
ment; but if your environment be bad, the ethical process 
suffers as a consequence. In a world of murderers the sur- 
vivor is not necessarily the best man. That was the point 
of Aristotle’s distinction between the good man and the 
good citizen. Herr Bethmann-Hollweg was a good citizen 
when he agreed to “ hack his way through Belgium ”; but 
he himself admitted it was a crime. ‘The state was work- 
ing its end through him. But that end was surely not a 
moral end. 

And so, in the course of evolution, a distinction of real 
importance has arisen. The individual is not only one 
with the state. He also stands outside it and judges it. 
For there comes to him the knowledge that there is an end 
greater than the survival and perpetuation of himself. 
Most of us would rather have perished with Leonidas at 
Thermopylae than have triumphed with the Persian tyrant; 
but Persia survived. Was the end its survival served more 
ethical than the end served by the survival of Sparta? 
Most of us would doubt it. And it is surely arguable that 
one of the results of recent evolution has been to make the 
individual bipartite—no less himself an end than contribu- 
tory to the end of the state. The test of value in an insti- 
tution may be, as Professor Ford urges, rather its advantage 
to society than to the individual, but who is to judge its 
value? What are to be the criteria of his judgment? He 
may decide on a course which enables justice to be done 
though the state perish in the doing of it. Has he served 
the end of the state? Certainly not from the standpoint of 
natural selection. We insist again that even if the ethical 
process is the derivative of the cosmic it is not one with it 
any more than a man is one with his father, though he 
was derived from him. And if that be true the individual 
is now as primary as the state itself—our political theory is 
no longer monist since he stands sufficient on his own legs. 
He will claim the right to make judgments, to live his life, 
on terms that give him the capacity of self-development, 
over and above his contribution to the state-life. At once 
then our state is plurist. In that view the deduction made 
by Professor Ford seems of doubtful validity. 

The point becomes clearer if Professor Ford’s definition 
of liberty be considered. It is, he says, “ an order agreeable 
to a prevailing sense of right, whatever that may be.” 
Then in this view the slaves of Athens had perfect freedom, 
since the prevailing notion judged that they should be 
slaves. Is it not clear that we must free our definitions 
from the trammels of conventional acceptance? Is good, 
for instance, good only at an immediate moment of time? 
Does it change from age to age? Or is it only our judg- 
ment of it that changes? 

I hope greatly that Professor Ford will write another 
book on the modern state. What he has written of its 
origins in the dim past is so good, so concisely conceived 
and carefully executed, that one wants it to be only the 
forerunner of an equally admirable sequel. I should like 
Professor Ford to explain how, in his monist theory of the 
state, there is room left for the response to individual con- 
science. I should want to hear how a state from which 
alone all rights are derived can have an end that is ipso 
facto moral without defining survival as a moral end. I 
am certain that Professor Ford could give us a book that 
would be not merely a good introduction to political 
science, but an introduction fundamental to its under- 


standing. 
Harotp J. Lasxt. 
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Diminuendo 


The Song of the Lark, by Willa Sibert Cather. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.40 net. 


T seems a far journey back to the rare imaginative 

quality of “ O Pioneers!” the story by Miss Cather of 
young life in the Nebraska prairie with its beautiful and 
tragic denouement. “O Pioneers!” had a warm unity 
of tone, a youthful wistfulness, that made it appealing. One 
could scarcely believe it was not the work of a writer who 
was going to do great things in that imaginative realism 
which our current American fiction still so stupidly lacks. 
The appearance of dramatic imagination in any form in this 
country is something to make us all drop our work and run 
to see. It is the thing to keep straining our eyes for. One 
hoped that the adulation which greeted Mr. Poole’s timid 
“The Harbor,” where the imagination was swabbed on 
from the outside rather than run as a vital current through 
the veins, would encourage more of the younger novelist 
to let themselves go, and stir us by a representation of |i 
that is fearlessly bathed in a glow of youth and generous 
ideals. This is why it is so disappointing to find Miss 
Cather, with her rare promise, running now prudently + 
cover. 

It is difficult, from ‘ The Song of the Lark,” to recon- 
struct that lyric preface to the former book, the “ Prairie 
Spring,” which sang the very theme of the book, and made 
at least one Dakotan youth quite weak with homesickness. 
This very title suggests a play to sentimental chords on the 
style of the unspeakable “ Rosary.” One could forgive it 
perhaps if the song of the lark were actually the leitmotif 
of the story. But it is not. Thea Kronborg sees the 
picture in the Chicago Art Museum, feels that it is her 
picture. “ The flat country, the early morning light, the 
wet fields, the look in the girl's heavy face,” were “ all 
hers.” But never again does either Miss Cather or Thea 
think of the picture, and the imagination simply refuses to 
relate the tense and golden Thea, ambitious, quiet, and a 
little fierce, to the placid and thickly knit girl of Breton’s 
popular canvas. 

The suspicious rift of artistic defect which this title 
discloses continues to widen through the story. Miss 
Cather’s imagination seems acceleratedly to miss fire, until 
the last two parts seem an act of laborious creation, carried 
through after the author is really bored with her story 
The early chapters—the little Swede girl’s childhood in 
the Colorado town, her quaint pastoral family, the old 
musician, her early musical studies in Chicago—are delight- 
fully done. So are scenes like the Mexican dance, where 
Thea’s artistic soul rises against the disapproving con- 
ventionality of the little town. ‘There is air and sun in the 
Arizona cliff summer. All this is real because it is part of 
the Thea that Miss Cather is writing about, and part of 
Miss Cather’s own assimilated experience. It is warm with 
the hard little golden fire that was at Thea’s heart, and 
which drove her on and on in her quest. 

In this fair and self-centred girl with her passion for her 
music, with that clutch at her soul which held her aloof 
from every environment, that urge which impelled her to 
realize her very self though it meant shutting out the whole 
world, Miss Cather had a great story. Such a story could 
have been a crescendo of interpretation, with the contrast 
between the inner clutch and the conventional appeals of 
life made ever more inescapable. But Thea’s actual success 
limps very badly. The inner fire becomes smothered in 
wearisome objective detail of the operatic life and the un- 
interesting friends that she does not really need. The story 
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JEWISH MEN 
Do You Want More 


Satistaction in Lite? 


Are you willing to do just a little to- 
ward advancing those Jewish boys 
who are less fortunate than yourself? 


Hundreds every year are becoming 
vagabonds—gamblers—criminals. 


These boys are not hopeless cases. 
They are unfortunate human beings 
living under conditions which make it 
impossible for them to differentiate 
right from wrong. 


Every day we hear the cry—from 
workers in settlements, churches, and 
hospitals; from teachers and truant 
officers; from juvenile asylums; from 
charity organizations, it comes to us 
the cry for men to keep boys from 
ten to eighteen years old on the right 
path. 


What can you do? 


The Big Brother Movement 


has proved in its work among boys 
that practically all of them can be 
reclaimed. 


It is not so much an effort to redeem 
bad boys as it is an earnest endeavor 
to keep the boys from going to the 
bad. It is not charity—it is not finan- 
cial aid—it is friendship, companion- 
ship at the most crucial time in the 
boys’ lives. It is intensely human. 


At present about 200 Jewish young 
men are doing this kind of work here 
in New York City. We know from 
parents and teachers that their work 
is bringing results. But we want to 
provide a Big Brother for every 
Jewish boy who might go wrong. We 
need more men—more Big Brothers. 


Will You Help? 


The General Secretary will be 
glad to tell you how. 


THE JEWISH BIG 


BROTHER ASSOCIATION 


356 Second Avenue 
New York 
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“No other book with anything 
like its completeness” 


SIX 
FRENCH 
POETS 


Studies in Contemporary Literature 


By AMY LOWELL 


Author of “Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seed,” “A Dome of 
Many - Coloured Glass,” etc. 


A brilliant series of biographical 
and critical essays dealing with Emile 
Verhaeren, Albert Samain, Remy de 
Gourmont, Henri de Regnier, Francis 
Jammes, and Paul Fort. Written by 
one of the foremost living American 
poets, it is the first book in English 
containing a careful and minute study 
of the famous writers of one of the 
greatest epochs in French poetry. 

The translations make up an im- 
portant part of the book and together 
with the French originals constitute 
a representative anthology of the 
poetry of the period. 


“A thoughtful, comprehensive and most valuable 
contribution to modern criticism.’’— NV. Y. Tribune. 

“Timely and able estimates. . A judicious 
blend of the critical and _ biographic.'’—Boston 
Globe. 

“The richest, the most thorough account of the 
subject. No other book with anything like its 
completeness. ... It has all the conviction and 
understanding, the contagious impulse of that other 
book of literary passion which so aroused and 
stimulated American culture a generation ago. It 
is needless to remind the reader that I refer to Mr. 
Howell’s work, beside which this stands as a 
path-finder.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Price, $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


Publishers NEW YORK 
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could have worked up to the climax of Thea’s cool flight to 
Mexico with the young Ottenburg, Thea inexorably true 
to her art, taking passion as an interesting but indispensable 
incident of life. There the story could have broken off 
with a leap. Our imagination would have easily supplied 
the finished career. Miss Cather does not mean to spell 
deterioration for Thea, and yet so unskilful is the handling 
of these later chapters that it is almost impossible to find 
in the bourgeoise Madame Kronborg the same Thea, with 
her “ loyalty of young hearts to an exalted ideal, and the 
passion with which they strive.” In the inscrutable epi- 
logue Miss Cather seems simply to throw to the winds what 
she is trying to do. Her story was the progress of a 
peculiarly arresting youthful talent. The epilogue acts as 
if she were writing a sociological treatise of the town of 
Moonstone, Colorado, in which every last citizen of the 
girl’s early environment is to be accounted for to the anxious 
reader. 

Yet few novels give so tell-tale a pattern of the difficulties 
that beset the imaginative writer, and the narrow way that 
must be walked. Miss Cather would perhaps be shocked 
to know how sharp were the contrasts between those parts 
of her book which are built out of her own experience and 
those which are imagined. Her defects are almost wholly 
those of unassimilated experience. The musical life of this 
opera singer who has so fascinated her she has admired, but 
she has not made it imaginatively her own. She has con- 
tented herself with the fascination and has not grasped the 
difficulty of reading herself into this other life and making 
it so much hers that the actual and the imagined are no 
longer separable. ‘This is almost the whole cunning of 
the novelist’s art. ‘‘O Pioneers!’’ was artistic because it 
was woven all of a piece of imaginatively interpreted experi- 
ence. Its charm made one want to put Miss Cather’s 
next book among that very small group of epics of youthful 
talent that grows great with quest and desire. But in that 
little library one cannot give even temporary place to “ The 
Song of the Lark.” Resentment of this unpleasant fact is 
perhaps the greatest compliment one could pay to its 
author’s genuine talent. 


Various New Novels 


The Passionate Crime, by E. Temple Thurston. 
York: D. Appleton and Co. $1.30 net. 


New 


HE man who wrote “ The City of Beautiful Non- 

sense’ might have been able to make us believe that 
there are fairies in Ireland—though he spelled them 
“ faeries.” He might have been able to capture our interest 
for a young poet living alone in the mountains, who thinks 
it necessary for his freedom to renounce companionship, 
and fears the earthly pull of his love because he calls it 
“ selfishness.” That author might even have been able to 
show us such a young man murdering his lover because she 
gives herself to him; and he might have made us accept 
“ The Passionate Crime” as the title of the story. Such a 
feat, however, would have been the result of greater faith 
on the part of the writer than the present Mr. Thurston 
evidently has. Much of the book appears to have been put 
down to convince the author himself that he could imagine 
elaborately the events chronicled. With a proper show of 
imagistic but somewhat apocryphal Irish dialogue, with 
much “ description of nature,” and with endless protestation 
of his own curiosity about the affair, Mr. Thurston fails 
to make his characters seem more than the shadows they 
must have been when the plot first occurred to him as the 
occasion for writing another novel. 
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Around Old Chester, by Margaret Deland. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 


What will happen to Harper’s Magazine when Dr. Lay- 
endar dies? Imagine the howl of protest that would go up 
from all the throats that swallow his humorous and kindly 
philosophical pills so eagerly, if one suggested that his day 
had passed. No, the star of Billy Sunday may rise and 
wane, but the minister of Old Chester is a fixed planet in 
our sky. This is Mrs. Deland’s fourteenth published vol- 
ume; and, as one soon discovers from the text as well as 
from the illustrations of hoop-skirted ladies, almost every- 
thing related therein seems to have happened several genera- 
tions ago—long enough to escape all contamination from 
the baffling, whirling age in which we live. If Mrs. Deland 
herself has heard of Freud,and Roosevelt,and the I.W.W.., 
she doesn’t allow the knowledge to “get through” te 
the calm of her village backwater, where character, gos- 
sip and matrimony are still as much the central interests of 
life as ever they were in old New England. While this 
pleasant and thoroughly capable writer continues to uphold 
the sweet, sane, and sentimental in fiction, American morals 
are safe, in spite of Robert W. Chambers. To her, as te 
Dr. Lavendar, the voice of God and the voice of common- 
sense are synonymous terms. 

* * * 


Why, Theodora! by Sarah Warden McConnell. Boston 
Small, Maynard §& Co. $1.25 net. 


“Why, Theodora!” is the best kind of light fiction. It 
is written with an evident delight in its own charming hero- 
ine. This young lady is shut out from life in a country 
town, with a father who has “ used all his poetry to make a 
book of verse” and an aunt “ whose wand of office is con- 
cession.”” Theodora consoles herself by communion with 
Jimmy, an imaginary being who reveals to her what she 
really thinks. The hero, Larry, is an impetuous painter 
with an ambition to “smash the sky and get the stars 
down.” He manages to get arrested and is ready to plead 
guilty to theft, but Theodora sticks to him in spite even of 
himself, refusing a man who offers to “ do everything for 
her and make no demands.” The heroine “ wants de- 
mands,” and it is Larry’s need of her that makes her insist 
on giving herself to him. The plot, however, gives little 
idea of the pleasure awaiting the reader. Theodora is not 
only a spontaneous girl, she is also a true and fine-spirited 
woman. Larry is adequately though not minutely drawn, 
and the others are cleverly sketched in. Tom is one of the 
men “ who at all ages want to show you their jack-knives.”’ 
The style is free, surprising and self-effacing. 

* * * 


Violette of Pere Lachaise, by Anna Strunsky Walling. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00 net. 


This is the story of the development of a girl’s soul. Vio- 
lette, living with an old grandfather who keeps a poor little 
florist shop opposite the cemetery of Pére Lachaise in Paris, 
grows up under the shadow of age and poverty and death. 
The great cemetery, “ the Champs Elysées of the poor,” is 
not only her playground, but the focus of her spiritual and 
mental expanding. Where the tourist sees only dreary acres 
of monuments and bead wreaths, Violette wakes to deep joy 
of life, to love, to an artistic career, and most of all to an 
inspired part in the social revolution. The book has hardly 
a thread of story. If it were not so spontaneous, Mrs. 
Walling would hardly escape the charge of fine writing. 
But she has contributed something delicate and sincere in 
this subjective analysis of the revolutionist of the future. 
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STRIKING NEW BOOK 


THE STAKES OF 
DreLomacy 


By the Author of “Drift and Mastery,” etc. $1.25 net. 


Mr. Lippmann makes a proposal in 
this book which might do away with the 
prime cause of international friction. 


“Tt is with exactly those ques- 
tions which all of us are now 
rather anxiously asking our- 
selves that the author grap- 
ples. By far his most logical, 
most coherent, best rounded 
book.” —Boston Transcript. 


“Walter Lippmann has thedis- 
tinction of having written the 
book that suggests the most 
immediately practical means 
for securing comparative infre- 
quency of WalIs.—Hartford Courant 


“This volume has a vision, dis- 
tinct from a dream.”’— Reedy’s 





Mirror. 
ROMAIN ROLLAND’S 
JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 


Dawn Morning Youth Revolt 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE IN PARIS 
The Market Place Antoinette The House 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE : JOURNEY’S END 
Love and Friendship The Burning Bush The New 
Dawn 


Translated from the French by Gilbert Cannan. In 
three volumes, each with its own individual interest. 
Per volume, $1.50 net. 


*,* Romain Roland has just 
been awarded the Nobel prize 
in literature. ‘‘ JEAN - CHRIS- 
TOPHE,” says The Boston Tran- 
script, ‘‘certainly fulfills the re- 
quirements of the bequest. In 
that work, Roland raised a 
monument to literature, and 
the reward of the world’s esteem 
was bestowed upon him with a 
unanimity which has probably 
had no parallel.” 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY %,¥: 245° 
Publishers of THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 
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THE DIPLOMATIC PROTECTION 
OF CITIZENS ABROAD 
OR 
THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL 


CLAIMS 
By Edwin M. Borchard, LL.B., Ph.D. 


Sometime Expert on International Law, 

North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitra- 

tion at the Hague and Assistant Solicitor, 
Department of State. 


1018 pages Large Octavo. Price $8.00 

This is the first systematic treatise to deal with the diplo- 
matic protection of citizens abroad or the law of international 
claims. The book illuminates some of the most vital prob- 
lems of practical international law as it affects the individual. 
Among the subjects fully discussed are the legal status of 
American citizens and corporations and of American invest- 
ments in foreign countries, the legal liability of public officers 
and of governments in national and in international law, the 
citizen’s right to invoke protection abroad and the practice 
of the United States and of foreign countries in extending 
protection to their citizens and of demanding indemnities 
in their behalf, the various classes of international claims, 


the law of American citizenship and the law of aliens in muni- 
cipal and international law. The legal problems created by 
the present war are critically considered. This significant 
work, written by an authority on international and compara- 
tive law, should be of practical value to every person interested 


in public affairs of the day. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE BANKS LAW PUBLISHING CO. 
23 Park Place, New York City 
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The Church and the People’s Play 
HENRY A. ATKINSON 

Emphasizes the importance of play in the life of individuals and com- 
munity and the relation of the Church to the question. Some of the 
chapter titles are: Attitude of the Church, Past and Present; Dancing, 
Card Playing. and Theatre-going; Reconstructing the Play Life of the 
People; A Program for the Church. A good bibliography adds materially 
to the value of the book. Jilusirated. Price, $1.25 net. 


A Rare Human Document 


‘ . 
Leaves from the Log of a Sky Pilot 
Being the life of WILLIAM G. PUDDEFOOT 

The author's striking personality and striking utterances of the latest 
thought have stirred thousands out of old ruts and started them on paths 
of thought and study. For 25 years he has been one of the most dra- 
matic and popular speakers on the religious platform. JUusireied. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


The Unfolding Universe 


EDGAR HEERMANCE 
The author is thoroughly informed in the fields of chemistry, biology, 
psychology and theology, and discusses the question of the unfolding 
universe in the light of his knowledge in these fields. The result is a 
volume of unusual interest. ‘The whole universe of matter and spirit 
are unfolded before us with a wealth of scholarly research.” Price, 


pr On Nazareth Hill 


ALBERT E. BAILEY 

It is not a record of travel. yet everyone who has traveled in Palestine 
wil! want to read it. It is not a treatise on religious education, yet every 
parent and teacher who is interested in spiritual values will find it uniquely 
suggestive. It is not an exposition of the Bible, yet it lights up many 
peers of the Book and constitutes a hitherto unwritten chapter in the 
ife of Jesus. It is a story and a background, a description and 
an interpretation. JIJilustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 


An Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 


Made in Germany 
FRANKLIN M. SPRAGUE 

A vigorous presentation of certain facts concerning the war, with special 
reference to the influence of militarism in Germany and the failure of the 
United States to protest against the violation of International law at the 
time when Belgium was invaded. A preface by Theodore Roosevelt 
= certain statements in characteristically forcible English. Price, 

1.00 net. 
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WINTER TRAVEL 


‘AN be more conveniently arranged and more comfort- 
ably undertaken through our universal Travel Service. 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere, with or without 
Hotels, etc, as desired. Plans of travel and estimates sub- 
mitted, Steamer, Pullman and Hotel accommodation reserved 
in advance. 
Tours de Luxe now being arranged for California, 
Florida, South America, South Seas and os (the 
New Tour), r), Japan and China. 


SPECIAL CRUISES TO THE “TROPICS 


by United Fruit Company's “Great White Fleet”’ 
Send for Program Desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal Toronto 








THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


150 pages, bi-monthly, $2.00 per year 


Important Problems of Social Living 
Sociological Theory and Practice 


in able articles, discussions, reports of investigations and current American 
and European literature. 








Every intelligent man or woman who is interested in the needs of the 
world should read this magazine regularly. 


Edited by Albion W. Small and the Sociological faculty 


of the University of Chicago with the cooperation of 
the officers of the American Sociological Society 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO 








A litile-known period of Spantsh Colonial history is interesting 
and authoritatively treated in 


TEXAS IN THE MIDDLE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


by HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON, Professor of American History in the 
University of California. 


Not anly a scholar’s contribution to a hitherto almost unknown chapter 
in the story of Spanish colonization, but also an extremely interesting nar- 


rative of frontier life as experienced by Spanish pioneers—missionaries, 
soldiers and adventurers. 


Octavo, about 450 pages, cloth, illustrated, . . . $3.50 
Postage or express exira. 
READY ABOUT DECEMBER 15. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








THE LESBIAD OF CATULLUS 


together with PERVIGILIUM VENERIS and 
SONGS OF A WAYFARER 
by Ruth Sheffield Dement 
This book of POEMS is WORTH YOUR READING 


Printed on Hand-Made paper, decoratioe borders, head pieces ond initials, 
edition limited to 300 copies. Price $1.25 postage 10c. 


WHEN MONA LISA CAME HOME 
A delightful story of the return of Da Vinci’s masterpiece. 
by Carolyn Apperson Leech 
Printed in two colors; distinctive im design; illustrated Price 756. 
postage 10c. 

PUBLISHED BY 
RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR, 1025 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 








THE MAN JESUS 
By Mary Austin 





“A book of the most advanced thought, yet 
written tenderly, in no disregard of those with 
whose cherished convictions and faith it is not 
in accord.”"—N. Y. World. 


$1.20 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 




















AN opinion that cannot be overlooked 
on a novel that will interest all read- 
ers of the New Republic. 
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lobe Wecnicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


BOOKCASE is the first step towards the 

"reading habit. A few Globe-Wernicke 
sections now will make an inexpensive gift 
whose future influence and benefits will 
® prove immeasurable. Sections added 
® as needed. All styles and finishes. 
They cost no more than the ordinary 
kind and are built to endure. 


Write for free Catalog No. 100 . 
and “‘The World’s Best Books’ 


The Slobs“VRenieke Co 
Cincinnati 


© More than 2000 Agents 
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Are You a Violinist? 


F SO, and particularly if you intend to become the happy pos- 

sessor of a good instrument, you will be interested in knowing 
that our violin collection of both old and new is the best in the 
United States, as well as the largest. 
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Also you will be gratified to learn how reasonably really fine violins Fs 
are sold by us—that at prices as low as $50—$75—we are showing 
a number of good old German violins, products of the 17th, 18th 
and 19th centuries. And their superiority lies in their sweet tone 
and responsiveness. 

We have just issued our 1915 Catalog of 

Rare Violins, containing descriptions of 


350 old masterpieces, ranging from $50 to 
$10,000. A copy may be had on request. 


Our Stock of 
New Violins 


contains examples by the best modern makers 


HILL’ & SON, London.......$300 to $600 


CARESSA & FRANCAIS, 
RE ree a rer $200 to $300 


LOUIS LOWENDALIL, Berlin $40 to $75 


and the 


LYON & HEALY 
CREMONATONE VIOLINS 


which are standard of the U. S. 
in New Violins at $100 to $150 
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th A fine line of the best Strings and Bows by all standard makers. 
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Lyon & Healy 


21-48 East Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
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FARM LAND BONDS | 
Netting 6% 


Combining: 

Abundant Security, 

Large Earnings, 

Strong Guarantee. 
Secured by first mortgage upon high-class farm land in 
an established district. Cost in 1912 three times present 
loan. Net earnings in 1914 were over five times interest 
charges. Guaranteed by two responsible individuals. 


Ask for Circular No. 894NR 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 





































Each Investment 


me you make sheuld be purchased through 
in that particular security. 
When you buy 


Municipal Securities 


remember that we specialize in County Obli- 
gations and pons get individual attention and 
satisfaction 


H. CUTTER @ CO. 


M. 
Established 1908 
209 So. LaSalle St. 


o/ 
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Chicago, Ill. 














More Tributes to 


Jerusalem 


By Selma Lagerlof 
“It is a book in which the wise car not find bottom nor 
the child get beyond its depth." —J. B. Kerfoot in Life. 
“It is different from anything I ever read. It is 
tremendous. I don’t know how she does it, but the effect is 
there. The surprise is immense. A simple, tragic, sad and 


wonderful story!'""—Zane Grey. 
Fifth Printing. Net, $1.35 


A Booklover’s Christmas Gift 
On the Trail of Stevenson 


By Clayton Hamilton 


A book that throws new light on several interesting 
phases of Stevenson's life and work. For all who love the 
man and would re-enjoy his tales. Mr. Hale's twenty-five 
sketches catch the spirit of Stevenson to an unusual degree. 


Distinctively bound and printed. Net, $3.00 
25 drawings by Walter Hale. 


Additions to The Drama 
League Series of Plays 


The Thief (Vol X) 


By Henry Bernstein 
Introduction by Benedict Papot 

















Translation by John Alan Houglhiteu 


The Trail of the Torch (vol. xin 


By Paul Hervieu 


Introduction by Brander Matthews Translation by John Alan Houghton 


A Woman’s Way (vol. XID 


By Thompson Buchanan 
Introduction by Walter Pritchard Eaton 
Bound in boards Each, net, 75 cents 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
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‘THE SURVEY. 


Published Weekly 
CIVICS-INDUSTRY—HEALTH 


Read by 


Editors for facts. 
Ministers for inspiration. 
Doctors, educators for pioneer ideas. 


Forward looking men and women 
for civic and social needs and how 
to meet them. 


Coming Soon 


LIFE’S CLINIC 
By Edith Houghton Hooker 


A remarkable series of eight sketches 
telling the price men and women pay for 
youthful license, read between the lines ef 
medical case records. 


UNCLE SAM—SOCIAL WORKER 
By Graham Romeyn Taylor 


What eight federal departments are doing 
for citizens. 


WAR BOOM CITIES 
Bethlehem, Pa. Flint, Mich. 
College Point, Md. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Studies by experts of housing, wages, 
hours, sanitation, and relief problems of 


resident workers whose expenses boomed 
with no boom in wages. 


PUTTING THE UNFIT ON 
THE LAND 
Ry Winthrop D. Lane 


Indiana is establishing farm colonies for 
delinquents, insane, epileptic and feeble- 
minded. The touch of nature’s healing 
arts shows them as human beings still. 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE 
REPORT OF THE FEDERAL 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
COM MISSION 


By John A. Fitch 


Mr. Fitch attended the hearings of the 
Commission and knows its work in detail. 


$3.00 a Year 6 Months’ Trial $1 








Send for sample copies 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


105 East 22d Street 
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berg dap brings a ship, 
ip brings a ward. 
l for those who have uo fear, 
Pooking fordvard well agsured 
Ghat the word the vegsel brings 
Bs the word they wish to hear: ” 
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mH have asked the pub- 
lishers to send you 
Che New Republic. 
for this next yearns 
Please receive it with 

ishes for 
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} Nit Hitt 
ON | 





HIS little card, printed in scarlet, black and gold 
on heavy Japanese vellum, will be mailed direct 


from this office to every recipient of a gift subscrip- 
tion to THe New Repvusiic. In ordering such sub- 
scriptions, please use the blank below. THe New 
RepuBiic makes a gift of rare distinction, and one 
that will renew itself fifty-two times in the year. 























“I congratulate you all upon the very signal success that your first year undoubtedly is. 
subscription a Christmas present in at least one case if not in two or three more. 


October 30, 1915 





I intend again to make a year’s 


OWEN WISTER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





TEAR OUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY TO THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 west 2lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please record my name as the sender of the accompany- 
ing subscription: 

NAME 
ADDREss___ 








This is how I wish the card to be signed: 
From __ on 


(In order that the first ‘umber of the gift subscription may be 
mailed simultaneously with the gift card, the name of the giver 
will be inscribed at this office sn exactly the form directed.) 





For the enclosed four dollars, please enter the follow- 
ing name for a year’s subscription to The New 
Republic, and mail the gift card ip accordance with 
the directions opposite. 
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Good Gift Books from the List of 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 











discovered. 


Bulletin. 
Descriptions one 
counts of the life of the In 


Limited edition of 400 numbered copies for sale. 


John Muir’s Travels in Alaska 


The story of three trips along the coast of Alaska—in 1879, 1880, and 1890,—in one of which the great Muir Glacier was 
Mr. Muir wrote the book from his journals of those years and left it practically complete. The final editing has 
been done under the direction of his former friend and associate, Professor William Frederic Badé, editor of the Sierra Club 


with color, thrilling stories of adventure on mountains, glaciers, and the sea, and sympathetic ac- 
dians, combine to make this one of the most interesting of recent travel books and a volume which 


will hold a permanent place in American literature. Fully illustrated. $2.50 met. 


Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS and MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT. 


No American woman of her day and generation enjoyed a wider fame and popularity than Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 


none labored with more virility to the very last week of her life. 
In these two volumes Mrs. Howe's daughters have told the sto 
years in New York, her foreign travels after marriage, her literary activities, and her part in reform movements. 
Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece as well as many other 


interesting illustrations and each set contains a page of original manuscript in Mrs. Howe's own handwriting. 2 vols. $7.50 net. 


of her life with grace and charm, picturing her girlhood 








— Choice Volumes — 


VAN DYCK 


His Original Etchings and his Icon- 
ography 
By ARTHUR M. HIND 

An authoritative and complete ac- 
count of the great painter Van Dyck's 
work in the field of etching and engrav- 
ing. The author, Mr. Hind, is con- 
nected with the department of prints 
and drawings in the British Museum. 

Limited edition. With reproduc- 
tions of all of Van Dyck’s etchings. 
$5.00 net. 


BUDDHIST ART 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
BUDDHIST IDEALS 
By M. ANESAKI 

This beautiful book, written by one 
of the foremost Japanese scholars, is an 
exposition of the relation of Buddhist 
art and Buddhist ideals that will have 
an uncommon charm for the growing 
public interested in both of these sub- 


jects. 
More than 50 illustrations. $6.00 net. 


THE BOOK OF 
’ MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


The History, Technique and Apprecia- 
tion of Music, Together with Lives 
of the Great Composers. 

By ARTHUR ELSON 


Complete, readable and accurate, 
this is in every way the perfect reading 
and reference book for the student of 
music or for the home. 

Fully illustrated. $3.50 met. 


OLD CALABRIA 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS 
Of this unique travel book on South- 
ern Italy London Punch says: “ ‘Old 
Calabria’ is from first to last a most 
joyous production. T° read this book 
is to read the sort of letters that persons 
who are abroad ought to write to one at 





THE LIFE OF 
LORD STRATHCONA 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


In all the nineteenth century it would be hard to find a 
more picturesque career than that of Donald Smith, the emi- 
grant lad who by sheer force of mind and will became a world 
figure. Asa graphic, truthful picture of a man who moulded 
the destinies of half a continent, and incidentally as an inner 
history of Canada's spectacular development, this authorised 
life of Lord Strathcona will rank among the great biographies 
of the decade. 16 illustrations. 2 vols. $6.50 met. 























Religion 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY 


By WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 


A new and profoundly interesting interpretation of the develop- 
ment of the moral sense as shown in the Old Testament. Laymen 
eu scholars will alike find this notable book most stimulating. 

75 net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 
By ARCHDEACON WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM 


A sound, suggestive and interesting treatment of a fresh subject 
—the actual relation of Christianity and practical politics in the 
Anglo-Saxon world during recent centuries. $1.50 net. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S 
REMINISCENCES 


Few Americans are more widely known or have been active in 
more fields of human endeavor than Lyman Abbott. As preacher, 
author, editor, and leader of public opinion he has for more than half 
a century lived at the very core of American life. As a result his 
Reminiscences constitute not only the story of a wonderfully inter- 
esting career, but a comprehensive panorama of the spiritual and 
intellectual development of America from 1835 to the present day. 











Poetry 


THE LITTLE 
BOOK OF 
AMERICAN 
POETS 


Edited by JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


This collection covers the entire nine- 
teenth century, forming a companion 
volume to her very successful “Little 
Book of Modern Verse.” Cloth, $1.25 
net; limp leather, $1.75 set. 


A MARRIAGE 
CYCLE 


By ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
A beautiful epic of love by one of 
America's most notable women. 
$1.25 met. Wedding edition in white 
and gold, $1.50 net. 





Fiction 


THE FORTUNES 
OF GARIN 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


“Even better than “To Have and To 
Hold’ in many respects, and not the 
least in the literary aspects of the story. 
Miss Johnston has never drawn a finer 
character than Garin." St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. Frontispiece in color. $1.40 
net, 


THE SONG OF 
THE LARK 


By WILLA S. CATHER 


“A novelthat you would do wisely to 
make a note of . . . asort western 
American version of ‘The Divine Fire.""’ 








er ee on. Illustrated. $3.50 met. —Life. $1.40 met. 
Send for Free IIustrated 4 Park St., Boston 
iGo fe am HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY = (st St:Botm 
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